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Can you tmagine a well-rounded 
course in American literature that 
stops short with Longfellow and 
Lowell? that ignores the dis- 
tinguished men and women who are 


writing of and for America today? 


And how about your Spanish class? 
Are you overlooking the powerfu 
and brillant writers who are busy 
interpreting contemporary Spain? 


TROZOS MODERNOS 


Selections from Modern Spanish Writers 
Edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary 
By 
Carolina Marcial Dorado and Medora Loomis Ray 


This is the book to show American students the trend of 
modern ‘Spanish thought. It represents the foremost poets, 
novelists, and dramatists, among them Benavente, Valle Inclan, 
Azorin, Ricardo. Leén, and the Quintero brothers. It has 
exercises which review difficult points in grammar. It has 
illustrations that are the work of two of Spain’s best illus- 
trators. It has everything to recommend it for classroom use 
after a beginners’ book has been finished. 


And Have You Considered These Books by 
Carolina Marcial Dorado? 


ESPANA PINTORESCA 
PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 
PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN ESPANOL 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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[Supplement to Hispania for May, 1923] 


A LETTER FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


Queridos Consocios: 


Why a president, anyway? Only one meeting in a year and then 
only routine business! I feel as useful as a station announcer on a 
transatlantic liner and as busy as the hour-hand of a clock. 

You will remember that I wrote you a letter which appeared in 
the February number of Hispania and which of course you all read, 
but which none of you answered. Now comes the follow-up letter 
which you may not read at all. If you do, I should like to have you 
answer my question, Why a president, anyway? 

Well, why an Association? Just to pass around honors? Mine is, 
indeed, a high honor and I esteem it greatly, but a president should 
show himself honorable by finding something to do and doing it. 
That is the problem to which I wish to address myself. 

I have just finished reading the March number of Hispania. 
The articles recall the Convention meeting and there is a warmth 
about them to me which only those readers will feel who were pres- 
ent at the meetings and can recall the voice of each speaker. The 
printed page is too cold. For that reason I am asking our Editor 
to print this letter as a loose insertion that you may take it out, hold 
it up, and let me talk to you face-to-face. It will seem, perhaps, a 
little more like a personal letter and may provoke an answer. Doctor 
Coester has sent me a whole ream of paper on which to write you 
my replies. I should hate to come to the end of the year and have 
any of that paper left on my hands. 

Will you kindly pick up your March number and glance through 
it again? Now will you tell me which page you found most interest- 
ing? I know without your telling me. It was the section of Notes 
and News edited by Miss Vollmer. Now why? Because it is human, 
personal. I am sure each one of you looked through that list of names 
of happy exiles who sat down together to a Thanksgiving meal in 
Old Madrid, and you were pleased if you found the name of some 
one from your own bailiwick, and especially pleased if any were per- 
sonal acquaintances, 

Is not the Association likely to fail if it does not cultivate and 
maintain this personal touch, this inter-relation that makes for a 
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real “lazo de unidn?” If you will reread the splendid address of 
Doctor Fitz-Geraid in his message to us, you will see that he puts 
forward this “espirit de corps” as the very vital thing that we must 
have to keep our Association alive. Let me repeat his words here: 

“IT should like to urge all present members to do two things: 
First,—Strive for one hundred per cent membership among the 
teachers in your own immediate school or college department, and do 
your best to overcome the argument of those who say that, if the 
school library has Hispania, they do not need to subscribe. 


“Second,—See to it that your school and college library becomes 
a subscriber and that the public library of the city likewise becomes 
a subscriber.” 

You will remember that Mr. Wilkins proposed, in his article on 
“Educating the Educators” that we do six things, and closed his 
strong appeal to chapters and individual members by urging, among 
other things, the appointment of a Publicity Committee, declaring 
that the time had come to depart from the policy of aloofness. The 
Executive Council was of the same opinion and on the same day Mr. 
Wilkins’ paper was read, voted to appoint such a committee. I im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Wilkins asking him to serve as the chairman 
of the committee. Much to our regret, he has had to decline on 
account of the pressure of other duties, but he will serve as a mem- 
ber. A strong personnel has been chosen and work already begun. 
Every local chapter will be called upon to contribute a very definite 
effort in the carrying out of their program. You will hear from 
them in due time. 

In the meantime, there is work to be done along the line of 
personal contact. I have been trying to do a little personal “mis- 
sionary’ work and know what it is to be turned down cold. “A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country,” etc. The 
answer is a counter-question: “Where do I get my money back? 
Do I need to be a member to hold my job?” Of course you and I 
get indignant and spit back, “If you teach Spanish as a job, the 
sooner you lose it, the better it will be for your pupils,” but this does 
not get us anywhere, though it is a fact that unless a good many more 
of us do better teaching, we are all going to lose our place in the 
curriculum and with it our occupation. 

While at this point in the travail of producing this letter, the 
postman interrupted by bringing me a letter from a modest little 
woman “back East” who started with a bigger handicap than any of 
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us and won out by organizing what is now one of our flourishing 
chapters. I wish you could read the letter and feel the glow of the 
“yankee” spirit that would not give up. I really shall have to quote 
some of it to you: 

“Coming out here from the warm atmosphere of the N. Y. chap- 
ter, I felt 1 must have a Spanish chapter as a stimulus to my own 
further study. As there was absolutely no interest in Spanish in this 
vicinity, outside of a few teachers and pupils in high schools, I had 
to literally create the chapter myself. The group met weekly at my 
home and I paid the mailing expenses from my own pocket. We had 
delightfully amateurish times with songs, games, and trying to talk 
Spanish and conduct our business in that language. j 

“T have used my own financial and physical resources to the ut- 
most, but all pioneers are glad to do that. I only wish } could ac- 
complish more. There are some adverse conditions to be overcome 
in this region, an antipathy to Spanish on the part of a group of 
people in high circles, who by methods of ridicule and otherwise have 
discouraged Spanish teachers. These conditions I have fought for 
two years with utmost tact and professional courtesy and was just 
beginning to develop a background of comparative sympathy and 
harmony when my health failed. But I am never discouraged. . . .” 

If you have any record of honorable achievement similar to this, 
please let me have it and I will pass it on to the disheartened ones. 

You all know that our American habit of advertising has resulted 
in a vice of thickheadeness that makes it almost impossible to produce 
even a dent on the ordinary individual. We have to wear heavy 
armor to protect ourselves and our scanty incomes. What is the 
answer? Well, we shall have to put a little more dynamite into our 
appeals and achieve a perfection of aim that will pierce the joints of 
the armor like Robin Hood’s arrows. (Excuse mixed metaphors. ) 
How about posters at summer-schools? How about a sheet the size 
of a page of Hispania that could be inserted in one or two issues 
during the year and which could be distributed in quantities to 
chapters and pinned up by members to bulletin boards in schools 
and colleges? Suppose a hundred or so of you write up a good “ad” 
of this sort, putting into it just the thing you would like to have to 
hand to a fellow teacher who is not a member. Send them in to our 
Editor and he can choose the best ones for use. I will compete 
myself and we will see who will win. 

How about a subscription campaign to begin in each chapter on 
the arrival of this number of our magazine? Get your local chapter 
to organize an Hispania week drive and see to it that every teacher 














of Spanish in your district is reached and assailed with a whole 
bombardment of requests and appeals. Loan out some of your back 
numbers of Hispania. I know they are precious, but we must 
scatter precious seed if we are to expect a harvest. 

I have recently written letters to members of each of the local 
chapters and among other things asked them to look for new terri- 
tory in which local chapters might be organized. One of the reasons 
I have had this letter printed as an insert is that it may be used by 
you in getting into touch with people beyond the range of your own 
chapter. Write me for extra copies, or send me the name and address 
of any one who you think would help in starting a chapter in his or 
her neighborhood. I should like to see the initiative in this matter 
taken by high school teachers as they are the ones who profit 
most by the work of the chapter. If you know of any enthusiastic 
teacher in a neighboring city, don’t let him escape. 

Vacation time is near and we will scatter, travel, perhaps meet 
and pass like ships in the night. I wish we had an Hispania button, 
or pin, or a special Hispanic hand-grip by which to recognize each 
other. Can we not use the motto on our escudo, “Todos a una” as 
our countersign and see if it does not result in the creation of some 
new and delightful friendships? 

Again let me remind you that HispANIA is yours and that items 
of personal interest are always welcome. There were no news items 
from local chapters in the last number and I imagine that many of 
you thought your doings of not enough importance to deserve com- 
ment. I think you are mistaken. We don’t want you to brag, but 
just to let us know that you are alive and at work. Let us have a 
full roll-call and an answer from every chapter in our October num- 
ber. Round up all your members before the end of the school year 
and give each one his “tarea’”’ for the summer so that the work of 
the new year may start with a bang! 

Vuestro entusiasta y desocupado presidente, 
C. Scorr WiILLIAMs 


1412 Poinsettia PLACE 
Ho.Liywoop, CALIFORNIA 
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GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA 


Il. Srytist AND ROMANTIC INTERPRETER 
(Continued ) 


Although Gregorio Martinez Sierra has won world-wide fame 
in his literary career, he believes that what he has produced in the 
past is but a preparation for what he is yet to accomplish. For him 
the future is pregnant with bright dreams of new and greater 
achievement. Even now his productions are in demand wherever 
Spanish literature is read, and Spanish is the spoken tongue over an 
area as great as that in which the English language is dominant. 
In England, France, and South America he is a favorite, while in the 
United States the truth and beauty of his work have found sincere 
appreciation. In Spain his name stands for all that is honorable in 
the field of literary and dramatic art. 

As impresario of the Teatro Eslava in Madrid he has brought 
about many changes in the presentation of plays, approaching the 
elaborate stage-setting usual in this country. He has offered plays 
for children, an innovation that has met with an appreciative re- 
sponse ; and he has put on the most popular plays of modern European 
authors, including Oscar Wilde, Maeterlinck, and Barrie, many of 
whose works he has himself translated and adapted for the Spanish 
stage. The list of his translations is formidable. He has rendered 
into Spanish from the Catalan a number of the plays of Santiago 
Rusifiol, and many Shakesperian dramas, as well as plays by Francis 
de Croisset, Brieux, Tristan Bernard, Alphonse Daudet, Jules Renard, 
and others. His translation of Hamlet, published in white limp 
binding with gilt tooling as one of the series called Biblioteca 
Estrella, contains a prologue by himself that, with its fantastic and 
mystic exposition of the play, would have given delight to the Bard 
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of Avon himself. He has been deeply impressed by the tragedy of 
the Prince of Denmark and Ophelia; it has taken possession of his 
poetic imagination, and he has given the work a masterful interpreta- 
tion, presenting in the Spanish the true spirit of the original. Com- 
parison of the translation with the original English text would be 
instructive for students of Spanish. Popular quotations from the play 
retain the ring of familarity, and possess the Shakesperian dignity of 
phraseology, even when turned into Spanish: ‘“j Fragilidad, tu 
nombre es mujer!” (p. 24.) .“j Hay algo podrido en Dinamarca!” 
(p. 43.) “Soy el espiritu de tu padre; condenado por algtin tiempo 
4 vagar de noche, a padecer de dia en fuego hasta que queden 
quemados y purgados los crimenes que en vida comitiera.”’ (p. 44-45.) 
“Se puede sonreir y sonreir y, sin embargo, ser un villano.” (p. 48.) 
“Ser 6 no ser; esa es la duda. .. . ¢Quién se resignaria a llevar a 
cuestas la carga, 4 gemir y sudar bajo una vida enojosa, a no ser 
porque el terror a algo después de la muerte . . . la inexplorada 
region de cuyo linde ningun viajero retorna, desconcierta nuestra 
voluntad y nos hace preferible sobrellevar los males que sufrimos, 
a volar hacia otros de los que no sabemos? . . .” (p. 90-92.) 

The illustrations in the volume by Fontanals give an amusing 
idea of the Spanish impression of the almost gigantic height of 
northern peoples ; the characters in Hamlet are represented as being 
so tall that they fill the page from upper to lower margin. The 
artistic effect, however, is of the high order characteristic of the 
workmanship of the modern illustrators of Spain. 

Martinez Sierra has performed a notable patriotic service in 
calling attention to the fact that there are in Spain at the present 
time musicians of special merit; he has contended that they have 
remained practically unknown abroad because the Spanish literati 
have failed to furnish them with librettos for their compositions. 
Accordingly, in collaboration with the musician José Maria 
Usandizaga, Las Golondrinas, which was formerly known as 
Saltimbanquis, was given its premiére in the Teatro de Price, in 
1914, and met with a most favorable reception. Later La Llama was 
presented to an appreciative Madrilenian audience, accompanied by 
the music of the same maestro. Pursuing the idea of popularizing 
abroad the work of the Spanish musicians, he arranged the libretto 
“El Sombrero de Tres Picos,” which was set to music by Falla. 
Alarcén’s novel was taken as a theme upon which to hang a slender 
thread of story, truly Spanish, and at the same time of universal 
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appeal, and the result was something in the nature of musical comedy. 
The whole was enlivened by Spanish dancing, and has been described 
by Salvador de Madariaga, who witnessed the presentation in Lon- 
don in July, 1919, as a “chaud-froid, one of those complicated dishes 
that appeal to the taste of modern civilization.” He adds that during 
the performance he could detect in the atmosphere of the play a cer- 
tain jarring note, an invisible contest between two predominating 
ideas at variance with each other, that of Europe seeking new blood 
to invigorate its artistic decrepitude, and that of Spain, instinctively 
creative, refusing to become Europeanized. El Sombrero de Tres 
Picos was a clamorous success, not only in England, but in France 
and Italy. It added laurels to the names of both author and musician. 

In the fall of 1919 a new play by Martinez Sierra, called E/ 
Corazén Ciego, was presented at the Teatro Eslava, by the company 
which he directs. This recent play proved to be quite in conformity 
with the philosophy set forth in his earlier works: true and lasting 
happiness is not to be found in the hectic flurry of perpetual enter- 
tainment and excitement; wealth does not bring happiness ; felicity 
is to be found in service; between man and wife happiness results 
from mutual respect and codperation in all matters pertaining to the 
home and to the business life. This constant reiteration of his gen- 
eral beliefs, sane and wholesome as they are, can but have a beneficial 
effect upon Spanish home life, proving a corrective for the restless- 
ness prevalent throughout the world at the present time. A sermon 
may be delivered from the stage as well as from the pulpit. These 
sermons, however, are endowed with esthetic form, in a manner 
so attractive that a price is willingly paid to hear them. 

El Corazén Ciego is concerned with the case of Maria Luisa, who 
has fallen in love with a married man, Octavio, and with that of 
Antonio, who has flung away his fortune and brought scandal upon 
his name by a series of wild escapades with an adventuress. Maria 
Luisa has seriously compromised herself by having yielded to 
Octavio’s entreaties to meet him outside of her home to bid him 
good-bye, as they have decided to part. She is sure that nothing 
will transpire during this meeting that will pass the limits of 
decorum ; nevertheless. they are surprised during the interview, and_ 
Octavio makes a cowardly escape. It is decided that nothing but an 
immediate marriage will satisfy the exigencies of propriety. Realiz- 
ing that both their lives are ruined, Antonio thinks to make repara- 
tion for his worthless existence by marrying the girl. He feels that 
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his life is a wreck, and that the future holds no promise for him. 
The blessing of the Church falls upon their union, and this in itself 
proves to be a healing balm, adding dignity to their situation. The 
newly married couple go to Tangier, in Africa, where Antonio finds 
employment. The Moroccan scenes, and the touches of Arabic 
philosophy, add a picturesque flavor to the play. Maria Luisa adapts 
herself to the new circumstances and surroundings, assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of home life, familiarizes herself with her husband's 
work and assists him. Each respects the other, and this becomes the 
foundation of an enduring love, a higher type of love than that 
founded solely upon physical attraction. The two lives are redeemed 
because of the inestimable blessing of work. The mere outline con- 
veys no impression of the richness of the dialogue and the technique 
of the author in the development of the play. Many of the ideas 
presented in El Corazén Ciego had been advocated in an earlier 
work, Amanecer, a comedy in three acts, which appeared in 1915; 
nevertheless there is no similarity in treatment between the two. 
Amanecer, while. intensely Spanish, is another of this author’s 
works which is universal in its appeal. The first act takes place in 
the home of the family of the civil governor of a province in the 
north of Spain. The city is a seaport, and it buzzes with the activity 
consequent upon the coming and going of ships. Broad balconies 
open upon the quay, with the blue sea for a background. The ships 
are brilliantly illuminated, for it is a festal night. There is 
great animation throughout the entire act. Interspersed through 
the dialogue characteristic sounds of the streets of Spain are to be 
heard—itinerant venders calling attention to their wares, laughter, 
songs of the villagers, fishermen, tipsy men, occasional snatches of 
music from a band, and the notes of guitars and banjos. The home 
betrays every sign of luxury. The mother, dona Cecilia, and her 
daughters, Carmen and Elvira, are dressed in the most expensive 
fashion. The room is filled with guests, while champagne and deli- 
cacies are being served by obsequious waiters. Evidently dofia 
Cecilia is a lavish spender. The father of the family has been absent 
from home for several days. Although he was supposed to return 
today, his absence does not cause dofia Cecilia the slightest un- 
easiness. The young fops of the town pay court to the daughters. 
The conversation reveals that Carmen favors the idea of a young 
woman earning her own living in order to possess financial inde- 
pendence. Such revolutionary standards shock dofia Cecilia, who 
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has never given a thought as to how the money came into the family 
treasury. Her husband has figured, as so many fathers do, merely 
as a machine for grinding out money to gratify the luxurious tastes 
of the wife and children. 

“\ woman who doesn’t know how to spend money is not much 
of a woman!” announces dofia Cecilia. 

For a few moments the stage is occupied by Mariano, the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary, and Rafael, who had long been a butler in the 
home. Carmen is in her balcony, and as Mariano paces up and down 
the stage he approaches the window and endeavors to make love 
to her. A telegram is brought in to the butler; as he opens it he 
draws a sigh as if greatly relieved. Dofia Cecilia enters; with a 
look and a few words of superiority she gives the secretary to under- 
stand his place in their social world, and he takes his leave. Left 
alone with the butler, he explains to dofia Cecilia that he has just 
received a telegram in code from her husband; he breaks the news 
as gently as may be, and explains that the ‘sefior gobernador’ has left 
for parts unknown, and will not return, as he is in serious financial 
difficulties. She is deeply offended, and the butler has to explain 
that, although the salary of the governor was but $4000 a year, she 
and her daughters had been accustomed to order gowns from Paris, 
to go to Madrid to spend the winter, to keep an automobile. 

“Where did the sefiora suppose the money for all this came 
from?” the butler asks her. He also tells her that in order to satisfy 
the demands of the home the governor had been compelled to resort 
to graft, to bleed the gambling casinos, and even worse. She is 
deeply shocked: she can do nothing but protest, and at last falls to 
weeping. 

The second act finds dofia Cecilia and her daughters keeping a 
casa de huéspedes in a modest section of Madrid. Her husband has 
died in exile. The only boarder who was accustomed to paying for 
his food and room has just taken his leave. There are several others, 
poor clerks, out of a position, who are unable to pay; this makes the 
place seem more like an asylum of charity than a boarding house. 
Dofia Cecilia is reduced to doing the family washing. Elvira has 
been unable to adapt herself to the new conditions, and so ingrained 
is her love of luxury that she spends much of her time in the home 
of one of the friends of their prosperous days ; Carlos, the son of this 
house, an old admirer of Elvira, is about to be married to a wealthy 
girl; nevertheless he has made Elvira gifts of flowers, boxes of 
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candy, and costly pearl earrings. Carmen realizes that her younger 
sister is in danger, and protests against her continuing to frequent 
the place. Carmen tells Elvira that she loves Carlos notwithstand- 
ing his having forsaken her when he learned of her father’s ruin. 

“I! Love him after what’s happened? I don’t love him, nor 
anybody else! But here we're as poor as rats, while in his mother’s 
house there’s luxury, there’s plenty, there’s warmth in winter, there 
are carpets, furniture, every comfort! It belongs to them, I know 
that, but all the same I enjoy it while I’m there. . . . I simply can't 
endure this ; this isn’t living! I can’t stand it! What do you suppose 
you are going to have for supper tonight?” 

Carmen makes an ambiguous gesture. 

“Well, over there,” Elvira continues, “I'll have the best the town 
affords. ... I'll be among people of my class; I’m stifling in this 
common atmosphere; those boarders ... ugh! But there, maybe 
they'll take me to the theater; very likely I'll come home in an 
automobile.” 

“But you won't come home in the automobile alone,” Carmen 
persists. “Don’t ever go back to that house again!” 

Elvira goes, however, and Carmen calls doa Cecilia’s attention 
to her daughter’s danger, and asks her to assert her authority. The 
mother can do nothing but lament and shed tears. 

“Authority! I assert my authority! Why, I am nobody; I 
haven’t the spirit for anything any more. You are grown women 
now, and everything is in your hands; in yours especially, because 
you are better, and more brave, because you know more.” 

The reader feels that all this misery would have been averted 
had dofia Cecilia been a modern woman and kept a family budget. 

Carmen is indeed brave; she has found a position in an office, 
but the salary is insufficient to maintain the home, and after having 
lived for four years close to the cutting edge of poverty she is some- 
what worn in spirit. She realizes that they, the women of the house- 
hold, were the cause of her father’s ruin and death. Nevertheless 
she is cheerful, she is still able to laugh, yet this is because of her 
love for Mariano, the okl-time secretary. He has been a frequent 
caller, and together they have discussed those things which interest 
the young people of the humble class in Spain, particularly socialism 
and anti-militarism. 

One night Mariano comes to call. Carmen reproaches him for 
visiting her infrequently of late. He replies that evidently she takes 
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his absence philosophically, because he heard her laughing as he 
came up the stairs. 

“But, my dear friend,” she replies, “we poor women must not 
cry, because that would injure our eyes, and then how would we be 
able to earn our living?” 

Mariano begins to tell Carmen how greatly he has always valued 
her friendship, what a fine woman he considers her, and what she has 
meant to him. Carmen at first thinks this is leading to a proposal of 
marriage, but she is in error. Mariano has come to tell her that he 
has just been given a position in Sierra Leone, in West Africa, by 
an English company engaged.in the exploitation and shipment of palm 
oil to England. He had merely come to say good-bye. Carmen 
manages to maintain her self-possession until Mariano has taken his 
leave, and then she bursts into a violent fit of weeping. Before she 
has recovered herself Julian, her employer, calls. She thinks he has 
come to get the letters she was to copy on the typewriter that evening, 
extra work, that meant extra pesetas with which to meet the house- 
hold expenses. He has come, however, to declare his love. Unsus- 
pected by her, he has been watching her day by day in the office; 
he cannot live without her, and he asks her to be his wife. He has 
been making his own living ever since he was fifteen, he has worked 
all his life, he is wealthy. His wealth has meant little to him because 
he has had no one to make happy with it. He offers her all that is 
his. Carmen refuses; she tells him that she could give him nothing 
but loyalty, fidelity, strict compliance with her duty as an honorable 
woman, but that is not sufficient. He tells her that merely to have 
her near him will be joy enough for him. 

“You may say that now, but that is not possible. Love asks for 
love in return.” 

“You think that because you really have never loved. . . . When 
love is genuine it asks nothing! It is satisfied merely with giving,” 
Jultan tells her. § 

Carmen persists in her refusal, and Julian tells her to give no 
reply tonight. As he is leaving the house dofia Cecilia enters. She 
carries a basket, and in it are a few wretched groceries she has 
bought at the market for their supper, and a tiny bundle of fagots 
for the fire. Dofia Cecilia is greatly surprised at seeing so elegant 
a gentleman in the house with Carmen, who then explains to her 
mother for what purpose he has come. The mother is overjoyed, and 
she immediately informs the household and everyone within hearing 
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that Carmen is going to marry the man of wealth, and the girl is 
being overwhelmed with congratulations when the curtain falls. 

When it rises again, on the third act, Julian and Carmen, now 
man and wife, are discovered in a luxurious suite in one of the 
elegant, modern hotels of Madrid; it may be the Hotel Ritz, or the 
Palace. Mr. Vanderlip, when visiting the City of the Court recently, 
proclaimed these hotels to be the equal of the finest in Europe. Car- 
men’s rooms reveal evidence of unlimited wealth. She, however, is 
lying on a couch, wearing an air of unmitigated boredom, refusing 
to go out to ride in her auto, refusing, indeed, to be happy in her 
new situation, imagining herself still to be in love with Mariano. 
Julian’s patience with her is unbounded, although he has not heard 
her laugh during the three years of their married life. He is an 
attractive and generous character, who wins respect. Dojfa Cecilia 
and Elvira enter. Elvira is married, though not to Carlos. Julian’s 
wealth has been lavished also upon his wife’s mother, and she now 
enjoys comfort. 

Manolita, an old friend in Carmen’s days of hardship, calls; 
dofia Cecilia and Elvira are taking their leave. Although Manolita 
knows that Carmen has traveled over Europe and America, and has 
all that wealth can give, she sees that she is not happy. Manolita 
tells, however, of her contentment with her own lot. She has a 
husband, whom, she says, she does not deserve, a good, hard-working 
man, and an adorable child. 

“Do you rémember the pot of sweet basil I used to have?” 
Manolita asks. “Well, now I have roses and carnations, and my 
box of parsley, and a grapevine growing in a tub that’s the envy of 
the whole neighborhood, and in winter we have our dinner out there 
in the sunshine, and in summer we sit under it in the shade and have 
our supper, as fine as you please; and he, with his fondness for 
watering the flowers in the pots, and of holding the baby, and of 
seeing if the grapes are ripe, why, he forgets to go to the tavern, 
and so that way we're getting ahead.” 

“You know how to take life!’ Carmen exclaimed. 

“In the beginning he didn’t want me to work, but he’s got used 
to the idea now, and you can’t imagine how proud he is to see that 
we live as we do, and really, you know, I like to earn something for 
myself, and then I don’t have to be nagging at him; a man thinks a 
good deal more of a woman knowing that she stays with him because 
she loves him, and that she don’t need him to earn her plate of 
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garbanzos for her. .. .” Here, although in her own characteristic 
language, Manuela has preached the same doctrine advocated by 
Havelock Ellis and so many other leaders of modern thought, the 
financial independence of women. 

Manolita notices that Carmen seems to be disturbed. With the 
liberty permissible because of their long-standing friendship, 
Manolita asks Carmen if she is not happy. 

“No, I am not happy; it is impossible for me to be happy; I 
have no right to be happy, because I don’t deserve to be! Because 
I have done the vilest thing a woman could possibly do! Because, 
although I had hands trained to work, the health to make it possible 
for me to earn my living, youth with which to face the future, I have 
married a rich man for his money, for nothing but his money; I 
have sold myself!” 

Through the author’s skilful handling of the succeeding scenes, 
Carmen realizes that Mariano, upon whom she had wasted three 
years of idealistic love, is but a miserable weakling ; notwithstanding 
their socialistic and anti-militaristic theories of former days, he is 
now earning his living as a traveling salesman for a German arms 
factory. Only a short conversation with him suffices, when he pre- 
sents himself and attempts to make love to her, now that she is rich, 
to reveal him in his true light ; he confessed that he had always loved 
her, but that he did not ask her to marry him because they were both 
poor. She realizes that he did not possess the manhood to work 
for her. 

The great world war, which enriched some, and impoverished 
others, by an unexpected turn of the wheel of fortune swept away 
Julian’s wealth. He comes to bid his wife farewell ; he has managed 
to save enough from the wreck to provide for her in the state to which 
she has become accustomed, but he has decided to launch forth into 
the world and build up another fortune. “What people call ruin is 
not really that for me; not to have money is not ruin; it is to begin 
all over again, to work, as I did before. I don’t mind that! The 
world is wide, and work is good! I have brains, hands, courage! I 
will make myself rich again! And in the meantime you won’t have 
to be annoyed by having me around!” 

Swept off her feet by his manliness, Carmen declares that her love 
for him has been awakened, but Julian thinks she merely pities him; 
he refuses to believe in her affection. “j No me digas eso! .. 
; No me mientas!” 
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“;Como no te voy a querer, viviendo contigo, y siendo como 
eres ?” 

Then Carmen adds: “Yo habia sofiado, como todas, con un 
hombre en que poder creer, de quien poder fiarme, 4 quien poder 
querer de igual a igual; un hombre con quien ir de la mano por la 
vida, riendo cuando fuese hora, llorando cuando fuese menester, 
ganando el pan con él, partiendo el pan con él, con orgullo, con 


gloria suya y mia. ... Y puse mi ideal, también como todas, en 
el primer jugete que encontré. ; No era él! Pero yo me empefiaba 
en que lo fuese. ... Luego viniste tu... tu, que eres bueno; 


tu, que eres fuerte, honrado, capaz de mirar la vida cara a cara; tu, 
que eres un hombre de verdad! Tu, si; tu, si! .. .” 

Carmen tells Julian that now she can go with him, and that to- 
gether they will carve out their future, working side by side. This 
is Amanecer, the Dawn of a happier, fuller existence. 

Again and again Martinez Sierra in his writings strikes the same 
note, but always the message is delivered in so new and original a 
form that it is convincing: The world is big; work is good! A 
healthful message this, particularly for Spain, where work, except 
that of holding government office, used to be considered beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman. 

Few persons are so fortunate as to behold the conversion of their 
ideals into reality, but in this Martinez Sierra is one of the elect. 
By work he has builded for himself the eminent position he occupies ; 
his ideal for married life is co6peration between husband and wife, 
and this, too, is true of his own state, for Maria Martinez Sierra is 
known as one of the brilliant women of Spain. Martinez Sierra 
announced several years ago that she assists him in his literary work, 
that they have collaborated in his books and in his dramas. She has 
a highly cultured mind, and was at one time a professor in an 
academy for young ladies in Madrid. She speaks English, French, 
and Russian. When Martinez Sierra wishes to pay an especial com- 
pliment he extends an invitation to tea at his home with his wife. 
His house is filled with rare and costly furniture, choice paintings, 
rare books. The guests one meets there are persons whose names 
are known throughout Europe for their achievements in the field of 
art or literature. Tea is served with exquisite daintiness, and if the 
season is appropriate there will be strawberries, the aromatic little 
wild strawberries that grow on the hills in the spring, the fresas que 
huelen 4 gloria, of which one so frequently reads in his books, and 
which have given world-fame to the gardens of Aranjuez. 
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Recently Martinez Sierra and his wife have accomplished a 
notable service for the starving masses of Russia. They held meet- 
ings in Madrid and in many of the provincial capitals, making fer- 
vent appeals for aid, and succeeded in collecting important sums. In 
this altruistic effort they were supported by many of the Spanish 
literati, but perhaps none of them lent more effective service than 
Ricardo Baeza, who supplemented a lecture given by Martinez Sierra 
at the Real Cinema in Madrid by moving pictures and an earnest 
appeal for alms in an eloquent account of the pitiable condition of 
the hungry multitude under the misrule of Lenine. 

Some of the most informing and attractive books that have 
originated in Spain in recent years are those known as Monografias 
de Arte, included in the series entitled Biblioteca Estrella, of which 
Martinez Sierra is editor. In this series he has published biographic 
sketches and reproductions of the works of Santiago Rusifiol, Julio 
Antonio, J. Romero de Torres, Joaquin Sorolla, Ram6én Casas, 
Miguel Viladrich, and Ignacio Zuloaga. Others are in preparation. 
He has taken patriotic pride in issuing this set of artistic books de- 
scribing the productions of these men, some of whom, Martinez 
Sierra has said, were considered locos at home while their works were 
filling the world with the name of Spain. The series is of great 
value to students of art. 

The women of Spain are becoming aroused to the necessity of 
taking a more active part in civic affairs, which has led to a demand 
for broader educational opportunities. In this ambition they find 
a champion in Martinez Sierra. A list of the books he has published 
on this theme will be found in Dr. Espinosa’s enlightening foreword 
to his edition of Cancién de Cuna; in the same article a chronology 
of the author’s work is given. 

The late Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan was an example of what 
the Spanish woman may achieve when she throws off the shackles 
of habit and custom, which she declared are the only deterrents in 
her country to a career as broad as the most ambitious woman may 
desire. She pointed out that any woman who wishes may attend the 
university and study all manner of professions, and that by govern- 
mental decree it is possible for a woman to hold the position of 
Minister of Public Instruction. Pardo Bazan, at the time of her 
death, held the chair of professor of literature in the Escuela de 
Estudios Superiores, connected with Ateneo, and was also professor 
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of Spanish literature in the Universidad Central, in Madrid. She 
was somewhat less militant in her feminist activities than the Mar- 
quesa del Ter and Carmen de Burgos, who are present-day leaders 
in the movement. Martinez Sierra, like the Countess Pardo Bazin, 
does not call upon the women of Spain to take an active part in gov- 
ernmental affairs, but rather to develop their native talents through 
education, to attain their rightful place in modern life, and thus 
add to the charm and grace of the state to which they are called by 
an all-wise nature, that of wife and mother. 

Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa has pointed out that in many of the 
works of Martinez Sierra it is a woman that saves the situation. 
This is true of Ana Maria in the novel Tu Eres la Paz. She is a 
realistic creation, an exquisite little woman, possessed of perfect 
refinement, who dresses in subdued tones and laughs softly, and yet 
she has a will power so virile as to resemble those Spanish women 
described by Havelock Ellis as masculine in their strength of char- 
acter. However, the man she loves, Agustin, is quite destitute of 
self-control. The type of young man who lacks stability of character 
appears frequently in Spanish literature—as exemplified by the poet 
Rogelio Teran in La Esfinge Maragata, by Concha Espina; by the 
young sculptor Luciano Burguitos in Pilar Guerra, by Guillermo 
Diaz Caneja; by Augusto Pérez in Niebla, by Miguel de Unamuno; 
by Jaime Febrer in The Dead Command and Julio Desnoyers in The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, by Vincente Blasco Ibafiez. In 
Tu Eres la Paz Agustin has committed a crime against the estab- 
lished social order, and against the love of Ana Maria. In Madrigal, 
the dramatization of the work, this episode appears modified and 
toned down. Nevertheless in its original form it adds, rather than 
otherwise, to the novel, as the event is revealed with extreme deli- 
cacy and beauty of diction, and as it brings more strongly into relief 
the strength and nobility of Ana Maria’s character. She is not lack- 
ing in sweetness and femininity, and in her passionate love, as in that 
of many of the feminine characters depicted by Martinez Sierra, 
there is a mingling of the maternal instinct. When his women love 
they seem to extend an encircling, protecting arm around the object 
of their devotion, as the mother does about her babe. So, Ana Maria 
accepts Agustin’s transgression with resignation. Martinez Sierra 
has created here a feminine character great enough to look with com- 
passion upon her lover’s weakness, great enough to forgive an 
affront against her love. The scene of the story is laid in the 
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Guadarrama mountains, a few leagues north of Madrid, not far from 
the Escorial. The ancient palace of the Aldana-family, with spacious 
grounds, flower beds and fountains, is typical of many of the homes 
still to be found in the Peninsula. The characters are vigorous and 
well defined. In the play, necessarily, the exquisite prose of the 
original novel cannot be preserved. There the garden, the flowers, 
the fountain, the birds, as if personified, play an effective rdle in the 
development of the story. The charm of the book consists partly 
in the faithful portrayal of a group of characters thoroughly human 
and essentially Spanish, and partly in the beauty of the style. It 
presents an intimate view of life in a delightful corner of Spain 
where the sordid struggle of money-getting is forgotten. In addi- 
tion to Ana Maria and Agustin we meet the delightful doma Mar- 
garita, the old-school Spanish lady, lovable, and esthetic in her nature. 

Martinez Sierra has said: “Mientras en un libro esta el alma del 
paisaje, estara en él la poesia.”” (La Humilde Verdad, p. 290.) In 
Tu Eres la Paz the “soul of the landscape” is faithfully interpreted 
and the book is rich in poesy. 

In Teresa Alcaraz, the protagonist of El Amor Catedratico,* the 
author presents a representative of the young college woman of 
Madrid; in Agua Dormida the nameless child of the opera singer 
reveals in a peculiarly ingenuous narrative the tragedy of her 
mother’s irregular life; in Torre de Marfil a weakling appears in 
the person of Gabriel. He is the youthful marquis who had been so 
carefully shielded in his home that he felt the need of going through 
life clinging to a nature superior in will power to his own. He is 
attracted by the little dressmaker, Mariana, who looks at the world 
unafraid, realizing that she is capable of taking care of herself. 
Gabriel’s mother, the marquesa, the mistress of the great palace in 
the mountains, is a character as inflexible and fanatical as Galdos’ 
Dota Perfecta. 

The large assemblage of characters created by Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra in his dramas and novels depict practically every phase of 
Spanish life. In his artistic field he has accomplished what Miguel 
de Unamuno has said Ignacio Zuloaga has done: “. . . nos ha 
dado . . . un espejo del alma de la Patria.” 

FRANCES DovuGLas. 


*An extended review of El Amor Catedrético, constituting part of the 
volume “E/ Diablo se Rie,” will be found in “Spain’s Post-War Literature,” by 
Frances Douglas, in the New York Evening Post, October 18, 1919. 








FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, Calif., December 22, 1922.) 


In the United States, educational matters are, generally speak- 
ing, in the hands of expert administrators and well trained teach- 
ers, who devote their whole time to their profession. ‘There are 
among us very few examples of a state of affairs that obtains 
very largely in some other countries, wherein a teacher is 
first of all a professional man actively practicing his profession, and 
who on the side accepts a professorship that calls upon him to 
devote a few hours per week to teaching, the subjects taught being 
frequently not even remotely related to the profession he practices. 
And, by and large, these expert administrators and well trained 
teachers here are subjected only to educational tests in order to ob- 
tain and hold their positions. As they are to be leaders of the youth 
of the land, they must, of course, be moral, upright persons. But 
beyond that general requirement, the only standards applied to them 
are those of educational fitness. Neither political nor religious tests 
are applied. 

Of course, in making this statement I am not thinking of the small 
denominational colleges and preparatory schools (where religious 
and denominational tests are also in order, from the very nature of 
the task that those institutions have set themselves), nor of parochial 
schools of all types. I am thinking of our great privately endowed 
universities, of our great state universities, supported by taxation, 
and of our public school systems, likewise supported by taxation. 

Our great state universities and our public school systems through- 
out the country have been subjected now and again to efforts to in- 
ject religious or political tests into the list of qualifications demanded 
of candidates for positions. But with the rapid growth of educa- 
tional ideals, we have outgrown the state of mind that permitted the 
application of religious or political tests to candidates for posi- 
tions in the tax-supported parts of our entire educational system. 
To-day it is possible for a teacher of any religious faith or of any 
political creed to obtain any position within the field of our great 
state universities or of our public school system, and the only 
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test that will be applied to the candidate is that of educational fit- 
ness for the position in question. 

But this desirable state of affairs exists to-day in our land only be- 
cause clear-sighted educational leaders have had the courage to make 
the long, hard fight against the entrenched interests that sought to 
make political or religious capital of educational positions. Whether 
exerted through politics or through religion, “the cohesive power of 
public plunder” (to use President Nicholas Murray Butler's apt 
phrase ), has been a force with which our leaders have had to reckon 
and with which they have had to cope, in order to save our edu- 
cational institutions from being used to serve political or religious 
ends. They were able to win their fight and save our educational 
institutions from thus being debauched, because they had seen, and 
they had made the rank and file of our people see, what happens in 
countries where political or religious interests are allowed to divert 
the public educational institutions from their proper function of 
forming an educated citizenry, capable of intelligent, logical, and 
independent thinking. In all countries where non-educational, or 
extra-educational, standards are permitted to influence educational 
matters, the standards of education are low and the percentage of 
illiteracy is high. 

Sut while our educational leaders and the rank and file of our 
people have understood the question and have brought about the 
present desirable state of educational independence and purity, some 
of our politicians and some of our religious zealots have not yet seen 
the light, and there are not lacking signs that both of these kinds 
of special interests would like to do away with our hard-earned 
educational independence. This sounds pessimistic, and pessimism 
is very much at variance with my nature. But as several instances 
of unwarranted political and religious interference in educational 
affairs have come under my own personal observation within the 
past few years, I believe I can do our Association no better service, 
as I retire from being its President, than to call these instances to 
your attention and study them with you in order to see what lessons 
they may contain for us as teachers and leaders of our youth. 

A large eastern city enjoyed a period of nearly fifty years of edu- 
cational immunity from political interference and during that same 
period enjoyed the privilege of having in succession as Superinten- 
dents of its public schools three great educators, the first and third 
of whom were also great characters. The second one, despite his 
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ability as an educator, did not so well meet the ideals of the people 
and they were glad to wish him “God-speed” when he left their 
service after a few years. During the last few years of the third 
man’s service, politics took a turn that looked very bad for educa- 
tional interests. 1 acknowledge that politics had nothing to do with 
this man’s cessation of service. But when he had ceased to be 
Superintendent, the storm broke. A very distinguished Superin- 
tendent from a neighboring city was invited to come and look over 
the situation with a view to accepting the position that was va- 
cant. The opportunity for work was attractive, and the salary was 
attractive; but the non-educational conditions that were imposed 
by the Democratic political ring that had gained control were such 
that the distinguished educator went back to his own city and 
announced that he had declined the invitation because the afore- 
said conditions were such that as an educator and a gentleman he 
could not accept them. This did not bother the political ring in 
question, for they soon found a man willing to accept their condi- 
tions, and those conditions were so raw that in keeping his pledges 
the new Superintendent (whose qualifications for his position will 
not be found in Who’s Who) has alienated some of his own sup- 
porters. 

Two or three years ago this same city had to endure for a 
while a religious invasion of its public school system. For that 
whole summer practically no one who was not a Roman Catholic 
could obtain a position on the summer school staff. 

Not long thereafter the Roman Catholics in the same city made 
strenuous efforts to win a certain election at which educational 
interests were much to the fore, and their clergy, from their pul- 
pits, urged their parishioners to vote for specific candidates. This 
was done to such an extent that certain distinguished Roman Cath- 
olic laymen wrote open letters to the leading newspapers protesting 
against the action of the clergy in thus injecting religion into poli- 
tics, and both religion and politics into education, and pointing out 
that such conduct was un-American. 

A few years ago a large western state underwent a, political 
revolution at a certain election. The Democrats were defeated by 
the Republicans. The political boss of a certain district went to 
the Governor whom he had helped to elect and demanded that the 
Governor appoint a wholly new Board of Governors for a certain 
educational institution in his district, with the avowed purpose of 
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ousting its President. The Governor appointed the new board, 
choosing the proper persons for the proposed ousting and the Board 
obeyed the orders of the boss. In making the announcement of the 
dismissal, the Board had the effrontery to admit that there was no 
fault to find with the educational efficiency of the discharged Presi- 
dent, but they pointed out that he had a year or two before ap- 
pointed a Democrat on the teaching staff of the institution, although 
they admitted also that the said Democrat was educationally quali- 
fied for the post he held. Thus politics interfered with, and put a 
stop to, the constructive work of an educator who is known and 
respected throughout the whole country and who had devoted a 
dozen of the best years of his life to developing that institution 
until it was not only one of the largest (if not indeed the largest) 
in the state, but until it was, by the testimony of the previous Gov- 
ernor, “that educational institution of the state which is giving the 
state the best return on the money spent.” And yet, despite the 
brazenness of this incident, an educator was found (practically 
within twenty-four hours) who was willing to assume the Presi- 
dency of that institution under such circumstances. 

In the case of the eastern city cited, the present Superintendent is, 
as I pointed out, not very well known as an educator. But in the 
case of this western state, the present President is well and favor- 
ably known as an educator and as a man. That the former type of 
man should be willing to accept a position under the conditions 
indicated will surprise no one. But that the latter type of man should 
be willing to do so under the circumstances that obtained in that 
particular case, leaves one aghast. 

Some years ago in another large state the legislature was con- 
sidering the usual bill for the appropriation necessary for the state 
university for the coming legislative period. The Governor of the 
state was displeased with the actions of certain members of the staff 
of the university and demanded that the President see to it that they 
be dismissed. As there was no question concerning their educa- 
tional fitness for their positions, the President quite properly re- 
fused to accede to the Governor’s demand. The Legislature passed 
the appropriation, and the Governor, in order to avenge himself 
for the President’s refusal to allow him to make political capital 
of university positions, vetoed the bill and left the university without 
any appropriation for the coming legislative period. In this case I 
do not recall to which party the Governor belonged. And, of course, 
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the people of that state found some means of over-riding the Gov- 
ernor’s veto. but that does not lessen the viciousness of the Gover- 
nor’s action, 

In one of our large cities there is now (and there has been for 
more than a year) a religious war, that has been carried into poli- 
tics, with the slogan “No Roman Catholic teachers in our public 
schools,” and a promise that within two years even those Roman 
Catholic teachers who have already been appointed shall have been 
ousted. In fulfillment of campaign promises, some efforts along 
that line were made last spring, when appointments and reappoint- 
ments were being made for the present scholastic year. In the ques- 
tion of reappointments the ability of the teacher did not prevent 
attempts at ouster by the simple method of refusal to reappoint, 
even in cases where the teachers were experts of long experience 
and where the President or the Principal (as the case might be) 
was not only satisfied with the teachers’ work but anxious to retain 
their services, because of unusual qualifications not only as special- 
ists in their subjects but as characters who worked in hearty co- 
operation with the administrator and who exerted a wholesome 
personal influence on the staff and on the pupils. 

These five cases are not the only ones that I could cite as having 
come under my own personal observation; but they are thoroughly 
representative of the kind of thing I wished to call to your atten- 
tion. The first case showed the Democrats interfering with proper 
educational functions and using the educational system of a city as 
political spoils. The second case showed the Catholics applying the 
test of religious affiliation to candidates for positions in the public 
schools and refusing to appoint any but their co-religionists. 

The third case shows the Republicans using the educational sys- 
tem of a state as political spoils and carrying their abuse of power 
to such an extent as to dismiss the President of the most efficiently 
conducted educational institution of the sfate.. The fourth case 
shows a Governor (political affiliation not recalled) attacking the 
whole university of the state and then, through spite, vetoing the 
entire appropriation. And the fifth case shows the Protestants 
adopting towards Roman Catholics the same attitude that the Roman 
Catholics had shown towards the Protestants in the second case cited. 

To me it is of very little interest to know whether a given case 
of interference for non-educational reasons comes from this or that 
political or religious source. But I am vitally interested in the fact 
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that even in this advanced day such interference in the public edu- 
cational affairs of the nation is still attempted with much greater 
frequency than one could wish ; and | am equally vitally interested in 
the fact that from my own personal observation | am forced to 
admit that such interference is attempted on occasion by both our 
great political parties and both our great camps of Christian religious 
activity. It does not behoove any of us to say that our particular 
political party or our particular religious group is not guilty. That 
claim could hardly be made good, for we “all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.” Nor does it advance us very much 
towards the solution of the problem to lay to our souls the flatter- 
ing (and perhaps delusive) unction that our political party, or our 
religious group, is less guilty than some others. What is needed 
is that each of us shall have a just appreciation of our own share 
of guilt (whether by acts of omission or of commission), followed 
by a firm determination to purge ourselves and the religious and 
political groups to which we belong, so that our own personal prac- 
tice in educational affairs shall be uninfluenced by any of these vitiat- 
ing non-educational considerations. When any of us shall have 
done that, we shall be able with propriety to turn our attention to 
helping our neighbors purge themselves, for the example of the 
mote in our brother’s eye and the beam in our own eye is very 
apposite. 

There is also a certain amount of concerted action that is open 
with propriety to all of us. And in treating this phase of the ques- 
tion I do not wish to be misunderstood. I have no intention of 
recommending an official or formal boycott. The thing I have in 
mind is spiritually very different from a boycott. I hinted at it a 
moment ago when I remarked that one stands aghast at the fact that 
an expert educator and reputable man can be found willing to accept 
a position which has become vacant through unwarrantable interfer- 
ence in educational matters on the part of outside interests. Such 
a state of affairs shows not only an odd ethical bias on the part of 
the man concerned, but also a disconcerting lack of solidarity within 
the profession. Personally I rejoice in the fact that in the teach- 
ing profession we have no organization whereby an official boycott 
could be declared in such cases. 

The American Association of College Professors has carried 
on its wholesome work of investigating cases wherein individual 
members seemed to be the victims of administrative tyranny or of 
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unwarranted interference from without, and it is a cause for rejoic- 
ing that that Association has so felt the dignity of our profession 
that it has been unwilling to descend to recommending a boycott 
of the offending institution and has limited itself to ascertaining and 
setting forth the facts, in the certainty that our best defense lies in 
the mere truthful presentation of the facts. 

But | should like to see a spirit of solidarity develop itself among 
us and | wish it might become so intense that, when any of the 
members of our profession was known to have suffered from any 
of the several kinds of interference that we have been examining, 
no other member of the profession would be willing to accept ap- 
pointment to the position thus made vacant. I can but illustrate 
what | mean by relating an incident that came under my own 
personal observation and that exhibits this fine spirit of solidarity. 

The President of a large state university on a certain occasion in- 
curred the ill-will of some of his Board of Trustees, and those mem- 
bers immediately made efforts to have the board officially dismiss 
him. When the newspapers got the rumor they asked what the 
board meant to do in the matter of a successor and one of the prime 
movers in the case said: “Oh, the present Vice-President can easily 
take over the position.”” The next day’s papers carried an open letter 
from the aforesaid Vice-President in which, after referring to that 
particular remark, he made a categorical statement to this effect: 
“If the President is dismissed under the present circumstances, the 
present Vice-President will not become the next President.” 

Could anything be finer? What a power for civic righteousness 
our profession could become if all of us had that same feeling of 
solidarity, that same esprit de corps! And you, all of you, realize 
how far removed this would be from the ordinary boycott, or from 
the unjustifiable demand that none of the members of our pro- 
fession should ever be dismissed from any position, or that all of 
our members of a given type should receive the same remuneration 
regardless of differences in personal equipment and attainments. 

Our Association is only one of many similar associations within 
the wide field of education. We are not as strong numerically as we 
ought to be and by that very fact we are less useful than we could 
be if every teacher of Spanish in the land were a member. Many 
of those who most need the help of our Association are not mem- 
bers and we who are members cannot help them as much as we 
could if they had cast in their lot with us. Despite our receptive - 
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attitude towards those who are still without the fold, they cannot ex- 
perience that sense of solidarity which, for whatever reason, they 
have failed to express by actually joining the Association, and in 
that very sense of solidarity there lies one of our greatest benefits. 
It is true, of course, that any teacher of Spanish may read the 
contents of HispANIA in the nearest school library or public library, 
and to that extent profit through the Association. but that is not 
by any means the same thing as having one’s own copy to read and 
mediate upon at leisure, and to mark up as one may wish; nor, 
under those circumstances, does one have the sense of partner- 
ship in the undertaking. The fact that we have fewer mem- 
bers than we should have is responsible, too, for the present 
size of Hispania. The Association is printing as much as 
its present resources will pay for. With a larger membership, 
Hispania could publish much more than it does, for there is plenty 
of material that is being produced and the editors with regret see 
themselves obliged to decline many articles that they would be glad 
to publish. There are many problems that confront modern lan- 
guage teachers in general and we are fortunate in having so good 
a medium as the Modern Language Journal, in which to dissem- 
inate the discussion of those general language problems. But there 
are also many very serious problems that confront us in particular 
as teachers of Spanish and the discussion of these special problems 
ought rather to appear in our own official organ, for otherwise our 
membership will not be able to read these discussions in the calm, 
meditative manner just mentioned. I make this statement advisedly, 
for a comparison of the two mailing lists was recently made at my 
request and in the entire country only one hundred and seventeen 
(117) names appear in both. It is therefore self-evident that the 
two journals are doing work in two very important fields whose 
clientéle overlaps very little. Unless we secure a larger member- 
ship for our Association the usefulness of HispANra will be held 
down in two respects: the number of teachers of Spanish whom it 
can help, and the number of helpful studies of our own particular 
problems that it can publish. I should therefore like to urge all 
our present members to do two things: 

First—Strive for one hundred per cent membership among the 
teachers of Spanish in your own immediate school or college de- 
partment (and do your best to overcome the argument of those 
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teachers who say that, if the school library has Hispania, they do not 
need to subscribe) ; 

Second—See to it that your school or college library becomes a 
subscriber ; and that the public library of your city likewise becomes 
a subscriber. 

From what I know of the attitude of the Executive Council of 
the Association and of the Educational Staff of Hispania, I know 
that I can pledge you in their names (although I shall cease to be a 
member of the Executive Council on the day this address is read to 
you) that every dollar of additional income that may come from 
the carrying out of these suggestions will be used carefully for the 
purpose of making our Association more useful to its membership 
and more useful to the general cause of sound learning in our 
country. And it is my earnest prayer that, with this increase of di- 
rectly professional usefulness through increase in membership and 
increase in the ministrations of Hispania, there shall come also that 
increase in ethical standards which shall make us feel, as we have 
never felt before, an esprit de corps, a sense of solidarity and mutual 
interdependence that shall make each one of us not only unwilling 
to tolerate any non-educational interference in educational affairs, 
but unwilling also to profit personally from the results of such inter- 
ference, even in cases where we may be powerless to prevent the 
interference. By such conduct we shall be doing our part in 
maintaining the freedom in educational matters that has been won for 
us by the unfaltering courage and idealism of our predecessors, 
and we shall also be doing our part in advancing that freedom to 
still higher levels. For, with all due humility, and with a full realiza- 
tion of our privileges and our responsibilities, I believe we may 
apply to ourselves and to our predecessors those stirring words of 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews wherein he says (speaking 
of their predecessors) : 

“And these all, having obtained a good report through faith, 
received not the promise: God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made perfect. Where- 
fore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.” 


Joun D. Firz-Geravp. 


MaAonrip, SPAIN. 
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EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 


(A Paper Read at the 6th Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, Calif., December 23, 1922.) 


The title of my paper will seem to some ungracious and pre- 
sumptuous. To them I would say: I regret having to assume a 
critic’s thankless role, but at the same time I believe that, in this 
case, someone should do so, and | am willing to attempt to say what 
I know many of you have been thinking. 

Educating the educators will here refer to educating them to a 
proper appreciation of things Hispanic. 

The following and similar facts have led me to select this theme: 

There is noticeable at present in many sections of the country a 
rather marked reaction to the study of Spanish. This is especially 
true among those styled “surveyors” of secondary education. For 
example, one such surveyor investigated last spring the work of the 
normal college of a certain State. He recommended that instruction 
in Spanish be eliminated forthwith from the curriculum. The 
trustees accepted the recommendation. No opportunity was given 
the head of the Spanish department or any other person to be heard 
against the proposition. Teachers of Spanish can no longer be 
prepared in that State institution, supported by State moneys, for 
work in the junior and senior high schools. The surveyor gave as 
his only reason for his recommendation, “Well, German is coming 
back.” 

Another specialist in secondary education stated not long ago in 
the capital of the country that “Spanish was the biggest gold brick 
in American education ;” it “had no literature anyway,” etc. 

Another, in surveying the schools of a large city, recommended 
that the aim of teaching modern languages should be to have pupils 
acquire the ability to read readily five or six modern languages 
during the high school course! (This to show to what absurd 
lengths these surveyors may go in matters of modern language 
study. ) 

A member of the staff of the department of education in another 
State is and has been for a long time strongly opposed to the placing 
of Spanish in the course of study of any other than a commercial 
school. His opposition is so bitter that it knows no-bounds. 

In a large university the head of the French department advised 
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would-be teachers of Spanish who were studying French with him, 
that they were wasting their time in preparing to teach Spanish, 
since the desire to study that language was only a passing whim; that 
Spanish had no literary values whatsoever. 

Administrative officers in many universities can find no funds at 
all for paying distinguished foreign Hispanists a modest sum’ for 
lectures on Spanish literature, art and civilization. And yet some 
of these same officers cry loudly that Spain and Spanish America 
have no art, civilization or literature worthy of the name of such. 
For lectures in these topics connected with nations other than 
Hispanic, funds are usually forthcoming. 

High school graduates on entering college with credit for two 
or three years of Spanish have found in innumerable cases in the 
past five years that the higher institution has no courses in which 
they may continue their studies in Spanish language or literature. 
Professor Crawford has pointed out this fact very clearly in his 
article, “Facilities for the Advanced Study of Spanish,” which 
appeared in Hispania for December, 1922. 

“Spanish has no literature,” say many in all fields of educational 
endeavor, thereby simply demonstrating once again the ease with 
which one may talk of things of which one is totally ignorant. 
Most of such critics have never read, can not read, a book in 
Spanish, nor have they read a Spanish work in translation, unless 
it be the “Four ‘Rough Riders’”’ (God save the mark!). 

Granting for the sake of argument (but not for a moment as to 
facts) that this were true, what of it? Are we teaching foreign 
languages in the high school for the development of literary apprecia- 
tion? How many high school graduates (or even college graduates 
on commencement day) have developed a sense of literary apprecia- 
tion from the reading they have done and the courses they have 
followed in English? Is that the, Ultima Thule of language instruction 
in America? ~Will not the study of Spanish in high school provide 
the same training in observation, comparison, accuracy, logic of 
thought and syntatical usage, plus the awakening, at least, of 
curiosity concerning and appreciation of foreign nations that will, 
say, the study of French? 

“Spanish for commercial purposes, yes; for any other, no, no,” 
says another group of educators. The next moment they solemnly 
say, without batting an eye, “No one who ever studied Spanish has 
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made any practical use of it in business, ‘has ever been a perro chico 
the richer for it.’” 

Grade advisers in high schools and deans of entering classes in 
colleges throughout the country almost invariably advise students 
in regard to electing Spanish, in one of two ways: either they say 
to students of low scholarship, “Surely, take Spanish. You can 
pass that easily ;” or to students of average or superior ability they 
say, “Why in the world do you want to take Spanish? That will 
lead you nowhere.” 

That the Spaniard Jacinto Benavente won the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1922; that one of the ablest members of the International 
Peace Tribunal is a Spaniard, Rafael Altamira; that some of the 
greatest specialists in jurisprudence and international law are His- 
panic Americans—Argentinians, Brazilians, Uruguayans, Chileans 
and Paraguayans; that in Europe these men are recognized as 
leaders in international thought and that they are prominent in the 
work of the League of Nations; that the young generation of edu- 
cators in Mexico are accomplishing wonders for the regeneration of 
their country; that the greatest neurologist living, Ramon y Cajal, 
is a Spaniard, and that one of the best mathematicians of the day is 
a Spaniard, Rey Pastor; that Pan-American solidarity, a Pan- 
American League of Nations, is strong desired by leaders of thought 
in Brazil and Spanish America; that Buenos Aires is in Argentina 
and not in Brazil; that there is a great market for our manufactured 
products not only in South America, but also in the Iberian Penin- 
sula; that the material development in South American countries 
is progressing at an astonishing rate, so rapidly, indeed, that some 
of our eminent fellow-countrymen have said that in their belief the 
twentieth century would be known in future history as the century 
of South American progress and supremacy; that Spain, besides 
discovering the New World—there are those who admit this—also 
explored and colonized the major part of the Americas, brought 
domestic animals, many plants and, in short, European civilization 
to the new continents long before the Anglo-Saxons did, and handled 
with greater mercy and humaneness than did the Anglo-Saxons the 
aborigines—these are a few of the facts which the vast majority of 
our educators do not know or care to know, or purposely belittle. 

The attitude of most schoolmen and women, even in the face of 
such and similar facts, is one of complete indifference and smug 
content, or one of hostility more or less marked. And what wonder, 
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after all? Our educational system, despite its boasted progressive- 
ness, is marked chiefly by progress in traditional grooves. The tra- 
dition is: First, there is little for us to learn from other, even older, 
nations. Our problem is to unify many diverse elements, to mold 
them according to a predetermined pattern. We are sufficient unto 
ourselves, materially, intellectually, spiritually. Well and good; but 
why refuse all foreign elements; why not fuse them, when they are 
worthy, in with our own native ingredients? Second, if there is 
aught of good in nations, other than our own, that good, none of 
it, can possibly have had its origin in peoples of Spanish speech. 
If they once were something—and it is not sure that they were— 
today they are nothing. In other words, the traditional leyenda negra 
concerning things Spanish is still in vogue. Today it seems as though 
our very nationalism itself is serving among educators to intensify this 
leyenda negra. There was a time during the war when it seemed that 
our nation had cast off its shell of self-sufficiency and isolation, but in 
reaction against the radicalism apparent in some other lands—but, be it 
noted, not lands of Spanish speech—it has assumed again its isolation. 
And educators, by instinct conservative and traditional-minded, are 
reverting to the old stand-pat attitude. “Well, German is coming 
back,” said the surveyor previously quoted, in whom the wish was 
evidently father to the utterance. Yes, German should come back, tf 
the citizens and the students want it and do not have it forced upon 
them by administrators and program-makers. And, pari passu, 
students should be allowed to elect Spanish, if they desire it, and 
should not be misled by uninformed or hostilely inclined advisers. 

Though the attitude of our educators may be in general char- 
acterized by indifference or hostility to Hispanic studies, it is indeed 
noteworthy that quite different is the point of view of statesmen 
of broad vision who have had contact with and are engaged in the 
solution of national and international problems. I have written of 
their attitude in an article entitled “Concerning the Study of Spanish 
in the United States,’ which appears in the Educational Review 
for December, 1922. I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote here from 
a letter published therein which I received from Secretary Hoover 


of the President’s Cabinet. It is similar to others quoted in the 
same article: 


The Spanish language occupies inthis continent a place of 
importance second only to that of English, and even in territory 
within the jurisdiction of the United States a knowledge of 
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Spanish is of considerable commercial importance. In most of 
the other republics the study of English has become compulsory 
in the public schools during the last decade. We must take 
particular care to see that the study of Spanish, if not made 
compulsory, is at least made possible in all secondary schools. 
Improvement of our relations with the other countries of the 
continent will require a far wider knowledge of their economic 
conditions, their institutions, and their culture than we now 
possess, and the gateway to any such knowledge is the correct 
use of the languages. The building up of a sound and enduring 
commercial policy with respect to Latin America will be de- 
pendent upon the existence of a growing number of men and 
women trained in Spanish and Portuguese; and, consequently, 
every high school at least offer courses in Spanish, while those 
high schools aiming to provide special training in commercial 
subjects should also make available courses in Portuguese. 

But what is the reaction of many educators to statements such as 
this one, from a man whose experience and whose renown extends 
throughout the world? “He doesn’t know what he is talking about. 
What does he know of the educational needs of young Americans ?” 
Precisely that. 

And of what avail, in the face of such a reaction, are the reso- 
lutions passed by Pan-American Conferences and the Interamerican 
High Commission, resolutions that urge the teaching of Spanish 
on a complete equality of footing with other languages in oppor- 
tunity for study? Of what avail are the efforts of the Pan-American 
Union, of the Pan-American Society of the United States and of 
other organizations, including The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, to bring home to the citizenry the tremendous im- 
portance of encouraging the study of Spanish in our schools and 
colleges? Resolutions are useless. The waste-paper basket is always 
at hand. 

No. Some other method or methods of educating the educators 
are necessary, and it seems to me that more personal and direct 
work is needed. I suggest the following procedure: 

1. Each teacher of Spanish in the land, be he engaged in junior 
high school teaching or in graduate instruction in the University, 
should make a vow to convert at least one of his colleagues in 
education to a well-informed and sympathetic appreciation and 
evaluation of Hispanic studies. To do this he must be armed with 
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knowledge, with tact, with enthusiasm. Tor facts, if he already 
have them not in abundance, let him read Professor Warshaw’s “The 
New Latin America” (N. Y., Crowell), Professor Fitz-Gerald’s 
“Importance of Spanish to the American Citizen” (Chicago, San- 
born) ; Professor Luquiens’ “The National Need of Spanish” ( Yale 
Review ) ; Dr. Samuel Guy Inman’s “South America Today,” “Prob- 
lems in Pan-Americanism” and others of his books; Altamira’s 
“Historia de Espana y de la civilizacion espanola” ( Barcelona, Gili) 
or Professor Chapman's “A History of Spain” (Macmillan) ; 
Charles F. Lummis’ “The Spanish Explorers’ (Chicago, Me- 
Clurg) ; Julian Juderias’ “La leyenda negra” (Barcelona, Araluce), 
and F. H. Martin’s “South America from a Surgeon's Point of 
View” (N. Y., Revell). 

These and other books that could be cited will prove to be sources 
of facts that are of surpassing importance. Let the teacher digest 
them. Let him give these books to his colleagues for perusal. 

2. Each teacher of Spanish should be on the alert to protect the 
interests of students who wish to study Spanish and see that they 
are given proper advice by those who are constituted their advisers 
in scholastic matters. 

3. The molders of opinion in every community are, above all 
others in importance, the editorial and feature writers for daily and 
Sunday newspapers. To the attention of these men, who are usually 
broad-minded and impartial, should be brought such facts that the 
community should know with regard to the study of Spanish. 
Through the articles of such writers the truth may percolate even 
to obdurate professional educators. 

4+. Each teacher of Spanish must search his own heart and see 
whether he can truthfully say that by his own daily class work he 
is demonstrating what it means to be an alive, inspiring, resourceful 
teacher of young Americans, thus creating respect for his work. 
He should also satisfy his inmost conscience that he is putting forth 
every effort to improve himself in background work in his subject— 
by systematic and constant private study and reading, by the pursuit 
of graduate courses in the Spanish language and literature, and by 
active participation in the work of educational societies and circles 


in which all teachers of his rank are associated. We none of us 


ever reach the point where we know enough about our specialty. 
The moment we think we have, our worth and effectiveness is 
lessened. I fear the ardent enthusiasm of secondary teachers of 
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Spanish, so evident three years ago, has in many cases, cooled 
through lack of adherence to the ideal of “ever onward.” 

5. Each professor of Spanish in colleges and universities should 
make a great effort to convince his president or dean of the necessity 
of establishing, where conditions plainly warrant it, more courses 
of a more advanced nature in the Spanish language, phonetics, litera- 
ture and philology, so that men and women may have full oppor- 
tunity in more institutions than they have at present to prepare 
themselves to be specialists of high order in these things. With that 
effort should go, naturally, one to secure money for the appointment 
of instructors to take charge of such courses. (Again I refer to 
Professor Crawford’s article. ) 

6. Each local chapter of this Association should awaken fully 
to the responsibilities that rest upon it as a body to influence in all 
proper ways public opinion and the opinion of administrators of 
education in the community, doing this, not by passing resolutions, 
but through personal efforts of members and through calls made in 
person by committees charged with this or that task. 

7. This Association should appoint a Publicity Committee. It 
has never had one. It has never seemed advisable to have one nor 
to make propaganda in any way. The time has come, in my opinion, 
when we should depart from this policy of aloofness. Such a com- 
mittee, national in its composition and its work, by codperation with 
organizations like the Pan-American Union, the Interamerican High 
Commission (of which the Acting Director, Dr. Guillermo A. Sher- 
well, was, we are proud to say, one of the most active and enthu- 
siastic charter members and officers of the mother chapter of this 
Association and today is one of our Executive Council members ), 
the Pan-American Society of tlie United States, and the Instituto de 
las Espafias, could collate and give publicity to facts that should be 
brought to the attention of every college president, every dean, every 
school superintendent, educational adviser and professor of second- 
ary education in the United States. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The battle has not been fully 
won. Far from it. It seems only to have begun all over again. The 
difficult road stretches far ahead. Not until those of the present 
generation in high school and college who have devoted themselves 
to Spanish studies, occupy places of influence in our educational 
system, will there be noticeable any marked diminution in the in- 
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difference and hostility at present shown by educators toward the 
cause we represent. 

Meanwhile, we shall have to bear the burden, wage the battle. 
Young people desiring knowledge of the Spanish language and 
literature must not be allowed to become discouraged nor to be 
wrongly informed. Nor must any more normal school, high school 
or college courses be eliminated “because German is coming back” 
or for any other half-baked reason, nor because some erratic indi- 
viduals, careless of their high trusts as professors of secondary 
education or as “surveyors” choose to shout that “Spanish is the 
biggest gold brick in American education” and “has no literature.” 

I can close with no more fitting words than those of the eminent 
French scholar, M. Morel-lFatio, who (I translate his words) said: 

The nation that barred the way to the Arabs; that saved 
Christianity at Lepanto ; that discovered a new world and carried 
to it our civilization; that formed and organized the fine in- 
fantry that we could defeat only by imitating its basic prin- 
ciples; that created in art a painting of the most powerful. real- 
ism; in theology a mysticism that lifted souls to wonderful 
heights ; in letters a social novel, the Quijote, whose philosophic 
scope equals, if it does not surpass, the charm of its invention 
and its style: the nation that knew how to give to the sentiment 
of honor its most refined and proud interpretation, deserves, 
beyond doubt, to be held in unfailing esteem and to be studied 


seriously, without foolish enthusiasm and without 


unjust 
prejudice. 


This was said of Spain. Add to this the fact that in those of 
Spanish descent in the New World, in whom inheres the best of the 
civilization of old Spain, are our fellow-Americans, filled with the 
spirit of modern progress and daily becoming more powerful in 
international affairs—then indeed the picture is a revealing, com- 
pelling one for all who have vision to see and understanding to 
grasp. 

Above all, let the last word be that we desire among our fellow- 
educators a greater sense of the importance of the age-old and 
present-day civilization of Spanish-speaking peoples for one sole 
reason—for the good of America, of the America of which we are 
glad we are citizens. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS. 


New York. 
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CAN OR SHOULD SPANISH LITERATURE BE 
TAUGHT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(A Paper Read at the 6th Annual Meeting of The American Association of 

Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, California, December 22, 1922.) 

U iterature is the expression and embodiment of that which is best 
in humanity. The best work of the human race, its noblest concep- 
tions, its loftiest enthusiasms, its holiest affections, are enshrined 
in its literature. Not that the literary men of the race have done 
all the great thinking and lived all the fine living of the race; by 
no means,—but that all the high thinking of all the great thinkers, 
and the noble actions of all the heroes and heroines of our race, 
have been gathered into its literature and there preserved as an 
example and inspiration to all its future children. ) 

The best literature does not content itself with reproducing the 
actual best that has been in humanity, but forecasts the best that 
is wrapped up in its infinite possibilities. The reason for the 
existence of literature is the satisfaction mankind takes in the con- 
templation of its own capabilities. It responds to a need in the 
soul of man only less imperative and universal than the need for 
some form of religious belief. It is as difficult to conceive of a 
great nation without a literature as of one without a religion. 

In literature, speaking in general terms and excluding certain 
modern and ephemeral forms of realism, man is greater and wiser 
and purer than real men are in actual life. (The ideals that find 
expression in a people's literature represent the best that is in them, 
whether realized or not.} One who is profoundly versed in a 
nation’s literature knows the heart and soul of that nation far more 
intimately than he who possesses an equally comprehensive know- 
ledge of her history. History records the nation’s deeds, literature 
registers her thoughts and aspirations, her dreams and hopes and 
prayers. In a word, History gives us to know her outward and 
material life; Literature, her inward and spiritual life) 

Anyone who has for any length of time been concerned with 
the teaching of a foreign literature to American pupils will, I pre- 
sume, have come into more or less irritating contact with that 
fetish of American popular taste, the wish for the “happy ending.” 
That which the cheerful eighteen-year-old philosopher would say, 
did he put his thought into adequate words, is something like this: 
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“What is the motive of tragic invention? Why simulate suffering 
and court gratuitous pain?” The answer to this is found in man’s 
religious nature: that tragedy evinces man’s compulsory interest 
in sin and its tragic consequences. Tragedy is one of the ways 
in which the human soul strives to work out great moral prob- 
lems. It is contrary to the deepest instincts of man that the gualty 
should be happy. The human race, conscious of its sinfulness and 
in sympathy with the principle of retribution, makes confession in 
tragedy; it inflicts punishment on itself; it strives to expiate its 
guilt by self-inflicted suffering. This is particularly true of the 
profounder peoples, the Scotch, the English Puritans and the Span- 
iards, for example, whose traditions, folklore, customs, even 
pastimes, are deeply tinged with somber and tragic shadows. The 
human soul instinctively feels after and harmonizes with the 
Christian solution of the problem of wrong-doing. The central 
fact of Christianity is a tragedy. It is both reverent and scrip- 
tural to say that the death of Christ was intended to arouse tragic 
emotion. 

Leaving tragedy, let me call your attention to the unworldly 
spirit of Literature. (The sympathies of Literature do not go out 
toward power and grandeur and wealth, but toward simplicity and 
frugality, toward quiet and modest worth. Its ideal of life is 
unostentatious and unselfish. Literature censures the haughty, 
purse-proud oppressor and exhalts them of low degree; it enlists 
our feelings on the side of virtue, though unhappy and in rags, 
against prosperous crime. It depicts with tenderness poverty, its 
hardships, its sorrows, its glimpses of native humanity. 

Literature is charitable. It is all but impossible to find in 
Literature a character so thoroughly and hopelessly bad that we 
have no relentings of feeling toward him. When it wishes to 
correct the mistakes and follies of mankind, it assails them with 
humor, which is the laugh of charity. Is there a spiteful line in 
Don Quijote? Does Cervantes make you hate or love the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance 


f It is idle to attempt to belittle the enormous power and influence 
of Literature in human life. We all live under its spell, and our 
lives are shaped and moulded by it, whether we are honest enough 
to admit the fact or not. I boldly make the assertion that this 
great power has been used for good and not for evil.) 

All this, as you doubtless have been observing, seems not to 
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bear very directly upon my announced subject: to be, in fact, 
somewhat remote from any problems of high school teaching what- 
soever. I have recalled these matters to your mind, partly to 
justify myself in modifying an opinion of my own, set forth at 
another time and place, namely: that we Spanish teachers, and I 
included, in thought, if not in expression, teachers of other langu- 
ages as well, must, however reluctantly, exclude the teaching of 
literature from the first two years of language study. I am in- 
clined to wish now that I had said from the first year only. At 
the last Spring meeting of the Kansas Chapter of the American 
Association, I ventured to express a hope that the elementary gram- 
mar, or “beginners’ book,” might be taught as a whole during the 
first year of high school study. The suggestion called forth vig- 
orous protest from a number of teachers, while others agreed that 
it might, and perhaps should, be done. Whichever group may have 
the right of it, or whether it be the case that it can be done prop- 
erly in one place and not in another, I am ready to agree that little 
further can well be attempted in the first year. 

Supposing, however, that the “beginners’ book”’ has been com- 
pleted in the first year, and is to be reviewed only, as need may 
be apparent, in the second year, to what aspects of the subject 
will the bulk of the time and effort of this and succeeding years 
be devoted? I presume, to reading, composition and conversation, 
doubtless in unequal and varying proportion, according to the 
individual convictions of each teacher. The question which I wish 
to bring before you, for your consideration, is whether or not it 
would be possible to add a fourth to these objectives, namely: a 
text book study of Spanish literature as a whole. This, I feel sure, 
should come, if at all, in the last year in which students continue 
the subject in considerable numbers. With us, in Kansas High 
Schools, this is, on the average, the second year. If it should be 
the third or fourth, so much the better. 

Let me first endeavor to make plain, if I can, what I mean by 
a “text book course ;” then we may consider certain objections that 
have been or may be raised against the plan; and, lastly, what 
appear to be arguments in its favor. My idea of the matter would 
be to provide the students of this class with a very elementary 
manual of Spanish literature, in which, once a week, let us say, 
they would be given a certain definite assignment, to be prepared 
in precisely the same way in which they would study a lesson in 
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the text book of Medieval History. Fortified with a certain modi- 
cum of knowledge of facts, attained in this fashion, the student 
would present himself in the recitation room, to have that modicum 
amplified, enriched and given life and meaning by the discussion, 
commentary, explanation and even anecdote, drawn by the teacher 
from the richer funds of his or her deeper knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The assignment in the text book would contain the bare 
bones of the matter; the classroom period, with its reaction of 
many active minds directed and interpreted by a single trained 
and mature mind, would supply the flesh and blood and soul, which 
would make of it a living thing of real and permanent value. 

The question of a suitable text book for this kind of work be- 
comes at once a very important one. Thus far, apparently, no 
American publisher has had originality or courage enough to make 
the venture. litzmaurice-Kelly’s Primer of Spanish Literature, 
published by the Oxford Press, is by no means ideal, since it con- 
tains too much detail and is intended primarily for beginners of 
college age, but it could be used, in default of a better. There are 
of course, the elementary manuals in Spanish, used in the primary 
and secondary schools of Spain and Spanish America. It will, 
doubtless, appear to many that one of these would be the very 
thing, combining the study of the language and the literature in 
one text. I should not, for my part, oppose this solution of the 
problem, if no one could be found to write and publish a suitable 
text in English, although it seems probable that the linguistic diffi- 
culties would get in the way of that comprehensive view of the 
subject matter which is the principal excuse for attempting any- 
thing of the sort; and it is certainly true that these manuals are 
prepared for students possessing an entirely different cultural back- 
ground from that of our own High School pupils. The ideal text 
book would be one in which much more of that which usually 
appears in histories of literature should be omitted than included. 
The great figures of any literature are relatively few in number. 
Students of high school age would not be concerned with techni- 
cal literary criticism of even these figures, but would be vastly 
interested in brief and simple versions of the stories which made 
them great. These “stories,” to call by its simplest name the es- 
sential part of any literary production, whether poem, play or 
novel, are that which give to literature its tremendous power and 
value as a cultural or humanizing agent. Every literature has its 
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great stories ; they have become, in a sense, a part of the vast back- 
ground of human experience, in the light of which our lives are 
lived. The more we know of them, the fuller and richer in signifi- 
cance becomes our own experience. The ideal primer of literature 
would, it seems to me, contain a certain number of these stories, 
simply told. Where the text book did not supply them, the telling 
would devolve upon the teacher, and the discussion and interpreta- 
tion upon both the teacher and the class. 

Will you bear with me while I attempt a single illustration of 
what | mean? We will suppose that you are using the Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly Primer, and have assigned for study page 2 of that text. The 
students will read that “the oldest extant Spanish epic is the 
Cantar de mio Cid, which dates from about the middle of the 
twelfth century,” and further that the Cid was “Ruy Diaz de Bivar, 
a soldier of fortune, who died in 1099.” Having ascertained that 
the class has learned these facts and that they do not think that 
“the middle of the twelfth century” means 1250, you may first 
tell them that the Cid is a great national hero of Spain, and then 
go on for as long as you like, telling them the innumerable inter- 
esting stories that have grown up around his literary personality ; 
how he acted as judge when he was ten years old; how he avenged 
his father’s insult upon Count Lozano and subsequently married 
the latter's daughter ; how he shared his meal and his bed with the 
leper; how he made King Alfonso of Castile take the triple oath 
that he was innocent of his brother's murder and how Alfonso 
was offended by his suspicion and exiled him from Castile; how 
he fought against the Moors and captured the city of Valencia 
where he reigned virtually as king; how, even after his death, his 
body was strapped upon his famous horse Babieca and led one 
more victorious charge against the Infidels, and so on indefinitely. 
No high school boy or girl with a normal amount of red blood and 
imagination could fail to find the stories interesting, or to remem- 
ber some of them. If you wish to have them retold by the stu- 
dents, in Spanish, you can be killing two birds with one stone. The 
point is that when you are through, the class will not only know 
perfectly well who the Cid was, but they will, unwittingly, have 
gained a certain impression of Medieval Spain. A certain num- 
ber of salient figures, ancient and modern, could be treated in the 
same way. Does anyone think that interest in the language itself, 
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and willingness to face the necessary drudgery of learning it, 
would thereby suffer ? 

If you were to ask me what concrete scientific or other acquire- 
ments I suppose that the student would carry away from a study 
of this kind, undertaken for not more than one period a week for 
a year or a half year, | should answer you: not very profound, 
but nevertheless, rather definite and valuable ones. 

1. A knowledge of what constitute the great periods of Spanish 
literature, with the approximate dates and some understanding of 
why the subject is divided into periods. 

2. An acquaintance with certain, not many, of the great names 
of all time in Spanish literature, so that he need not hang his head 
in complete ignorance, if asked, who was the Cid, Juan Ruiz, Lope 
de Rueda, Caldron, Moratin the younger, Pérez Galdos, and a 
few more. 

3. An inward conviction, based upon knowledge, that the lit- 
erature of Spain is a great literature among the world’s literatures, 
worthy of study and affection, and a part of the intellectual equip- 
ment of a man or woman of culture. 

sefore attempting to organize my ideas and impressions of this 
matter, I took occasion to write to a score or more of experienced 
Spanish teachers in the states of Kansas, Missouri and Colorado, 
outlining the type of course proposed, and asking them to write 
to me, stressing particularly such objections to the plan as might 
occur to them. The principal objections reported are six in num- 
ber; | have listed them in the order of their frequency. 

1. Lack of time. 

2. A majority of high school teachers are unprepared or not 
fully prepared by previous training to undertake work of this type. 

3. High school students are not naturally interested in “cul- 
tural” subjects. 

4. Such students have no literary background, to make such a 
study intelligible. 

5. Students of 13 to 16 are too young to study literature. 

6. Spanish is already definitely established in the public mind 
as a “practical” or “commercial” subject. (It may be said, in pass- 
ing, that all the teachers reporting were in favor of making the 
attempt, in spite of the objections. ) 

The first of these (lack of time) is a very real one and cannot 
he explained away by argument. It is fair, however, to raise the 
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question whether that which would be introduced into the study 
of Spanish, in this way, would not overbalance that which would 
necessarily be crowded out. I think, also, that we might count 
upon a quickening of student interest which would further com- 
pensate for the loss of useful drill. 

With regard to the second objection (lack of preparation on 
the part of the teacher), I think it probable that my correspondents 
were too modest in their evaluation of their own and their col- 
leagues’ attainments. It may further be pointed out that there is 
no necessity for attempting to cover the whole field at the outset. 
The teacher may very well concentrate at first on the period he 
knows best, and gradually broaden his own equipment as the work 
progresses. 

The third and fourth may be grouped together and answered 
as follows: If high school students are really “not interested in 
cultural subjects,” the sooner we attempt to interest them in such 
matters, the better for the cause of education in general, and, simi- 
larly, if they have, at this period of their training, no background 
of literary studies, such work would tend to form one for their 
future use. 

The question of the age at which a study of literature may be 
approached (objection 5) is more or less a matter of opinion. The 
aim would be to make this work interesting, first of all. If the 
word “literature’’ sounds formidable, it may be omitted. 

As for the last objection (that Spanish is already established 
as a “practical” or “commercial” subject), all that I can find 
patience to say is that it is deplorable, if true, that this should be 
the case. If the introduction into its study of work of the nature 
suggested would tend to disestablish this impression, I should con- 
sider that, in itself, sufficient justification for making the attempt- 
Not that I, or any other teacher, need feel that his dignity suffers 
in teaching a “commercial,” much less a “practical” subject, but 
to allow to masquerade as “commercial” and “practical” that which 
is essentially cultural and humanistic, is to present ourselves and 
our subject before the public in a false light. 

We have, during the past few years, laid great emphasis, both 
by the written and the spoken word, as well in theory as in practice, 
upon the necessity for stressing the objective side of all modern 
language teaching. We have written articles and read papers, upon 
teaching students to speak Spanish, upon the Direct Method, upon 
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the proper use of realia, upon how much, if any, attention to give 
to translation, and so on at much length. I doubt not that this 
placing of emphasis, with which I have felt entire sympathy, and 
in which I have taken a modest part, has been justified and neces- 
sary. Certainly something had to be done to prevent the living, 
modern languages from going the way of the dead, classical langu- 
ages, into that popular disfavor which, most unfortunately for 
American education, has, in so many communities, all but over- 
whelmed them. | am inclined to think that this particular danger no 
longer threatens us. But | am not entirely certain that we are not 
running some risk of laying ourselves open to attack from another 
quarter, or at least, by failing to emphasize at all the humanistic 
side of our work, neglecting to avail ourselves of one of the most 
important elements that justify our existence. | take it for granted 
that all of us are agreed that the main purpose of education is to 
prepare for life rather than for earning a living. Should we not 
make use of a means which lies so ready to our hands, to cultivate 
the spiritual and idealistic qualities which are so universal a pos- 
session of youth, and at the same time, so easy to frighten away 
or to deaden into inactivity ? 

In spite of any effort we may make toward broadening the 
scope of language teaching in High School or College, it will 
always remain true that the bulk of the work must be ceaseless 
repetition of, and drill upon, the fundamentals. This is work of 
a nature which, for the teacher, unless he is animated by a real 
enthusiasm, a genuine vocation, is prone to descend into drudgery. 
[t seems to me that the opportunity to deal occasionally with the 
human side of the subject, through its literature, would tend to 
keep alive the teacher’s inspiration and, at the same time, make 
possible his continued mental growth and professional development. 

Is it not likely, also, that the glimpse that the student would 
obtain into the general field of Spanish letters, past and present, 
would prove a stimulus to his interest and effort? It is still true, 
in spite of some recent improvement in the situation, that the 
American public, as a whole, is profoundly and serenely ignorant 
of the fact that Spain has a literature. We might be sending out 
annually a good many thousands of high school and college gradu- 
ates prepared to help dispel that ignorance. 

I would not give the impression that I think that no Spanish 
literature is being taught in the high schools at present. Not so. 
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Many teachers find time in a crowded schedule to consider, from the 
view-point of literary criticism, the novels or plays that are used 
as reading texts. I know one teacher who gives weekly talks on 
Spanish literature outside of school hours to such of her students 
as voluntarily present themselves to hear them. But I do not know 
of any systematic course in Spanish literature at present being given 
in any high school. It may be that you have them in California. 
In any case, I should be glad to have your opinion of the feasibility 
or advisability of attempting, in the last year of high school study, 
a course of this kind, which should not occupy more than ten per- 
cent of the time allotted to the subject as a whole, and whose aim 
should be distinctly cultural rather than “practical” in the sense 
in which this latter term is used against us by our ill-wishers as 
one of reproach. 


ArtTHUR L. OwEN 
UNIversSITY OF KANSAS. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish opened in Los Angeles December 22nd, at 10 o'clock, 
in the auditorium of the University of Southern California before 
a large audience unequalled in numbers since the first two annual 
meetings in New York. After an organ prelude by the University 
organist, Miss Laura Merriman, president of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, gave expression to the pleasure enjoyed by the chapter acting 
as hosts to the national organization, and introduced President 
R. B. von Klein Smid, of the University of Southern California. 

Welcoming the Association, he emphasized the importance of the 
study of Spanish at the present moment. For a North American, 
he said, a knowledge of Spanish is second only in importance to that 
of English. A new era in international relations is beginning, one 
in which cooperation is to take the place of suspicious rivalry. An 
evidence thereof is the fact that in the same auditorium was held 
last spring the first Pan-American educational conference. Our 
people need to be more internationally minded and especially to be 
able to understand our neighbors on this continent through the 
medium of their language. 

The meeting was then given into the direction of the national 
organization under the presidency of Professor E. C. Hills acting 
in the absence of President Fitz-Gerald. Professor Hills sounded 
a note of warning against too great an optimism over the prospects 
of a continued growth in the study of Spanish. Attacks on Spanish 
are being made by educational authorities in some parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the middle west. These persons should be con- 
vinced of their error or their attacks rendered futile by earnest 
effort. The annual address of the president of the association, Pro- 
fessor J. D. Fitz-Gerald, was then read by the secretary. The 
address appears in full elsewhere. The other papers, read accord- 
ing to the program given in December Hispania, will also be printed 
in later numbers. 

On the evening of the 22nd the annual banquet of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Alexandria with Professor R. E. Schulz 
of the University of Southern California as toastmaster. During 
the courses the company was entertained by the musicians and 
Spanish dancers from the mission play at San Gabriel. The post- 
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prandial program was opened by the reading of a telegram from 
Mr. Wilkins, in which he extended “to my colleagues and fellow 
members my most cordial and enthusiastic greetings. I think of 
you all and long to be with you in body as I am in spirit. Best 
wishes for your individual and collective success in the New Year.” 
The speakers of the evening were Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Director 
of the Southern Branch of the University of California; Mr. Manuel 
I’. Rodriguez, representing the consular service in Los Angeles 
from Spanish-speaking countries; Mr. Agustin Haro, of the Centro 
Hispano-americano of Los Angeles; and Professor José Pijoan, of 
the University of Southern California. The final speaker was 
Professor Espinosa, of Stanford University, who told to the great 
delight of the audience the folk-tale of San Roque. 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

At 8:30 o’clock on Saturday morning, December 23, the Execu- 
tive Council convened in the University of California, Southern 
Branch, under the presidency of Professor E. C. Hills. The other 
members present were: Alfred Coester, secretary-treasurer ; 
Arthur L. Owen, Miss Edith Johnson, Roy E. Schulz, proxy for 
L. A. Wilkins; and Miss K. Loly, proxy for Guillermo A. Sherwell. 
The constitution of the newly formed Arizona Chapter was read 
and accepted by a unanimous vote. The amendment to the constitu- 
tion relating to officers, as printed in the December Hispania, was 
then discussed. Objection to it was raised on the ground of the 
close coritrol of the association it would seem to afford a few men as 
soon as it became fully operative. On motion of Mr. Schulz the 
council voted it to be their sentiment that the amendment be not 
adopted. Professor Hills next laid before the meeting the question 
of joining the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers as 
it had been presented to him by President Fitz-Gerald, who had during 
the year carried on an extensive correspondence relating to the 
matter. It was voted to present the question to the annual meeting 
without recommendation. A suggestion as to amending the by-laws 
requiring the nominating committee to present two names for each 
office was made, on account of the unfortunate situation which had 
arisen this year over the presidency. The New York Chapter had sug- 
gested the name of Mr. Barlow, its president, to the committee. In- 
stead of solving their difficulty by nominating him as well as Mr. 
Williams, they nominated only the one candidate with the result that 
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the New Yorkers felt hurt. No recommendation was made as to a 
by-law. 
GENERAL MEETING 

The annual business meeting was called to order at 9:30 o'clock 
by Vice-President Hills before an attendance of about seventy-five. 
Papers by Miss Frances Murray of Oakland and by Mr. Wilkins, 
were read. 

After the favorable report of the auditing committee, Professor 
H. R. Brush and Mr. M. M. Thompson, who had examined the 
secretary-treasurer's books, had been accepted, the annual report of 
the secretary-treasurer was read as follows: 

SixtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The number of persons who paid annual dues for 1922 was 1234. 
Adding 41 life members gives a total membership of 1275. Two 
new chapters have been formed—the Texas Chapter in San Antonio 
and the Arizona Chapter. 


RECEIPTS 
Cash balance from 1921 .---- 362.84 
Dues, sale of Hispantas and reprints ; 2,602.40 
Advertising in HIspANntia . 1,938.50 
Interest .... , 54.50 
Sales of directories 281.10 


EXPENDITURES 
Annual meeting 1921. 


$ 29.06 
J. Moreno-Lacalle, Com. on realia 12.54 
Bonds for sinking fund.. 600.00 
Advertising manager (two years). 42.85 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald, president Oar ee eee 43.86 
Editor of HIspANta...... 34.51 
Secretary-treasurer ........... panecneeteceee ad ; 186.85 
Mrs. G. Fernandez de Arias...... mer saa 4.49 
Delegate to trade convention ee 10.00 
Refunds ......... Rese ee eae 10.00 
Checks returned unpaid... ASA NERO EO et ee 7.00 
HIsPANIAS purchased. ENO eae ESOS a tee CET OEY ‘, 11.00 
Stanford Press...... be hares sacle, .... 3,701.35 
Mailing HispANIAs Scegeuhedos eaten ene 86.71 





$4,780.22 


= niin nial alain , $459.12 





Balance for 1922 
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An outstanding operation of the year was the printing of a 
directory and handbook of the Association. The exact expense of 
it is a trifle hard to estimate because the collection of the data was 
involved with the calls for payment of dues. The actual cost of 
printing the directory was $456.50, but the extra printing of cir- 
culars, cards, etc., and extra postage raised the total expense to 
approximately $500. The sale of directories amounted to $281. 
I think it conservative to place the expenditure for the directory at 
$225. This extra expense came in a fortunate year because the cost 
of printing declined somewhat. We paid $244 less this year than 
last for the publication of Hispania, which more than counter- 
balances the bill for the directory. 

The item $54.50 received for interest deserves attention because 
it illustrates what the prompt payment of dues by our members can 
effect. On account of the unusually early response last year the 
treasurer was able to open an account with a savings bank, from 
which six months’ interest was obtained, amounting to $29.50. The 
balance of the interest came from the Liberty bonds in the sinking 
fund set apart against the life memberships. The treasurer hopes 
that a sufficiently large number of members will continue to pay 
each year before January 1 to permit the savings bank fund to earn 
at least six months’ interest, and possibly a full year’s interest, on 
some part of the account. 

Another thing that exerts a favorable influence on this year’s 
account is the fact that the actual receipts from advertising repre- 
sent more than a full year. The treasurer’s reports have never 
given more than the cash receipts from advertising so that the 
advertising manager sometimes felt that the sum reported did not do 
him full credit. The Association certainly owes Dr. Roessler a great 
debt and this year more than ever. Despite an illness that debarred 
him from school all the fall after ruining his summer vacation, he 
has kept up his work as advertising manager. The receipts from 
his work during five years total $6209.40. (I think it would be 
very gracious if this meeting would direct the secretary to send a 
telegram to Dr. Roessler extending the thanks of the Association for 
his work and its good wishes for his speedy recovery. ) 

I come now to speak of the situation in regard to the membership. 
The total as given, 1234 paying annual dues for 1922, shows a slight 
decline of thirty odd. But this may not be the worst. Since our 
fiscal year cuts across the school year, the real membership cannot 
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be approximately known till the mailing list is cleaned of unpaid 
members in March. Each year there has always been a crew of 
one to two hundred persons who drop our companionship without 
warning after getting copies of the February and March Hispantas 
free of charge. 

The question before us as a body is this: Is the drop in mem- 
bership a symptom of more to come? Does it represent the ravages 
caused in the teaching of Spanish by the onslaughts made in Chicago 
and elsewhere? What can we do as an association of teachers of 
Spanish to counter the attack? Is the teaching of Spanish worth 
while anyway ? 

You know that my answer to the last question is naturally, 
“Yes.”” | will admit, however, that unless there is an idealistic basis 
for such a positive opinion we are not likely to get far with the 
public. But the public has already found that basis in a blind sort 
of way, covering up the idealistic with a materialistic coat. Teach 
Spanish in the high school? Why yes, we might get some trade 
from South America. Such a statement does not hit the nail on the 
head, as the enemies of Spanish can easily point out. But it does 
hit the nail a glancing blow. What we need to do is to straighten 
the nail. In my opinion the great value for North Americans in a 
study of Spanish rests absolutely on the fact that the other Ameri- 
cans speak Spanish. The more widespread the study the greater the 
value. Our dealings as a nation with the twenty odd republics of 
Latin America should be controlled by an intelligent widespread 
knowledge of what those other Americans are like. There is no 
other way for our people to gain an understanding than to break 
down the barrier of language. 

Let me call your attention to some facts that may have escaped 
your notice. In October of this year a dinner was held in the city 
of Buenos Aires. It was given by the writers of Argentina to a 
delegation of Mexicans headed by Sr. José Vasconcelos, former 
rector of the University of Mexico. He it was who caused the 
lemma on the coat of arms of the university to be changed to read, 
“Por mi raza hablara el espiritu.” The inner meaning of this lemma 
is intended to serve as a slogan for Spanish Americans to rally them 
in a general opposition to the Yankee. The principal Argentine 
speaker was one of the foremost thinkers and writers in Argentina, 
Sr. José Ingenieros. He said things about us that I do not intend to 
repeat because they would distract your attention from my remarks. 
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Another example of this sort of thing comes from Central Amer- 
ica. A periodical widely circulated has been printing answers to a 
questionnaire as to what Spanish America can do to present a com- 
bined front to the aggressions of North America. Some of these 
answers are favorable to us because the editor has been in the United 
States and he selects the replies which he prints. I will carry these 
illustrations no further. I repeat we need an intelligent public 
opinion in this country to which the Spanish language presents no 
barrier. We need more teaching of Spanish in high schools. 

As an Association we have already taken one step in a direction 
which I believe might advantageously be traveled a bit farther. 
Three years ago we sent a delegate to the convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. The Association has maintained the rela- 
tion then established but as yet we have not had a speaker on the 
regular program. The reason for this was neglect on our part to 
begin negotiations soon enough. At this annual convention of busi- 
ness men headed by such men as James J. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, one section devotes an entire even- 
ing to the discussion of education for business. We ought to have 
a place on that program. To make an effort to obtain it, I have a 
motion which I wish to make at the proper moment. 

Perhaps you ask what good do I expect to result. Well, at the 
San Francisco convention, a manufacturer in Iowa had a scheme 
whereby he hoped to settle all Mexican troubles. He proposed that 
the business men of the United States bring annually two thousand 
of the most intelligent young Mexicans to this country, placing them 
in their factories to teach them business and all our ways in one or 
two years, sending them home ardent lovers of North America and 
good agents for American imports. You see, idealism combined 
with business. I believe that men who would listen to such a propo- 
sition as that would listen to our message, which I attempted to out- 
line for you a moment ago. I feel certain that that manufacturer 
would at least understand and would vote for the teaching of Span- 
ish in the high school in his town. 

After the formal acceptance of this report, consideration was 
given to the following communication from the standing committee 
on honorary members: 
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REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 

Too late for action by the committee in its report to the annual 
meeting of 1921, word was received of the death of our distinguished 
honorary member from Dublin, the Honorable William E. Purser, 
author of that epoch-making work, Palmerin of England. The com- 
mittee has the honor to submit the name of Professor Martinenche, 
for election as his successor. The following are some of the more 
important of his qualifications : 


Ernest MARTINENCHE: Professor of Spanish Literature in the 
Sorbonne; editor of Hispania (published in Paris); special 
delegate of the Sorbonne to Argentina; author of La comédie 
espagnole en France de Hardy a Racine; Moliére et le théatre 
espagnol; Propos d’Espagne; La Celestine, Etude critique, 
suivie d’extraits; and Quatenus Tragicomaedia de “Calisto y 
Melibea” vulgo “Celestina” dicta ad informandum hispaniense 
theatrum valuerit. 


J. D. Fitz-Geravp, Chairman, 
C. C. MARDEN, 

C. P. WAGNER, 

CAROLINE B. BourLanp, 
Homero Seris, 

G. W. H. SHIELp, 

MarcGaret C. DowLiIne, 

E. L. C. Morse, 

J. F. SHEFLOE, 

C. E. PARMENTER, 


Standing Committee on Honorary Members. 


The report was accepted, thereby making Professor Ernest 
Martinenche an honorary member of the Association. The following 


supplementary notice from Professor Fitz-Gerald was also ap- 
proved: 


MEMBER OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 

Professor J. F. Shefloe, formerly of Goucher College, has re- 
signed from the profession of teaching and has asked me to relieve 
him from duty on the Standing Committee on Honorary Members. 


In his place I am appointing Professor Julian Moreno-Lacalle, of 
Middlebury College. 


Joun D. Firz-Geratp, 
President. 
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Mrs. Bogan, representing the newly formed Arizona Chapter, 
was then called on by the presiding officer for a few remarks. She 
depicted the conditions in Arizona where sixty-four per cent of 
pupils in the high schools study Spanish. She declared that the 
purpose of forming the new chapter was to assist in raising the 
standard of teaching. 

The first item of new business brought before the meeting was 
the proposed amendment relating to the election of officers. The 
recommendation of the executive council that the amendment be 
rejected was approved. 

A question was asked regarding the Chapter News as printed in 
HispANiA. Professor Espinosa replied that the associate editor in 
charge resided in New York, for which reason the secretaries of 
the western chapters seemed reluctant to send their report so far 
and often sent nothing at all. 

Professor Hills next presented the question of affiliating with the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers as a recom- 
mendation of the executive council, with the proviso that our Asso- 
ciation have one representative on the executive committee of the 
federation regardless of the number of subscribers to the Modern 
Language Journal. After some discussion, more or less adverse to 
the proposition, a motion was made and carried that the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish affiliate with the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers. 

There followed then a resolution that the secretary-treasurer send 
a telegram to Dr. Roessler, of appreciation for his splendid work as 
advertising manager and of sympathy and good will in his present 
illness. 

A discussion ensued regarding the advisability of sending a dele- 
gate to the next convention of the Foreign Trade Council to be held 
in New Orleans in April. Dr. Coester offered a motion that the 
secretary enter into correspondence with the secretary of the Foreign 
Trade Council urging him that a place be given on the official pro- 
gram to a representative of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. The motion was carried. 

The suggestion made in Mr. Wilkins’ paper that the Association 
organize a committee on publicity was brought up. On motion of 
Mr. Wheeler, it was voted that the executive council have full power 
in the matter of the creation of such a committee and the appropria- 
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tion of such a sum of money for its use as the secretary-treasurer 
believes we can afford. 

During the absence from the room of Dr. Coester, who with Dr. 
Beckman was engaged in counting the votes for officers for 1923, 
a motion was made and carried that the executive council be em- 
powered to appoint Dr. Coester as the delegate of the Association 
to the convention of the Foreign Trade Council provided he was 
willing to go with expenses paid. 

At the suggestion of Professor Hills the national association 
went on record as expressing keen and grateful appreciation of the 
hospitality of the University of Southern California, of the Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branch, and of the Los Angeles Chapter. 

Professor M. B. Jones of Pomona College inquired if there were 
not some way whereby the Association might signify an interest in 
the study of Portuguese. After a brief discussion it was voted that 


the stenographic record of the resolution as adopted should be 
printed in Hispania. 
RESOLUTION REGARDING THE Stupy oF PORTUGUESE 

In view of and to the further fostering of closer relations commercially 
and intellectually between the United States and South America; in view of 
the importance of the Republic of Brazil in the fraternity of Hispanic American 
nations, and the fact that the knowledge and use of Spanish by foreigners in 
that country is not only inadequate for successful dealing but is rightfully 
resented on the part of Brazilians themselves; in view of the importance and 
worth of the literature of Portugal, both classic and modern, and the tran- 
scendence in South America of the literary product of Brazil during this and 
the nineteenth century— 

Be It Resotvep by this body that the study of the Portuguese language 
and literature in the United States should in every way be stimulated and 
encouraged. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish in convention as- 
sembled therefore recommends that Portuguese have its place with its con- 
geners French, Spanish and Italian upon the Romance curricula of our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities; that as rapidly as teaching personnel and other 
conditions permit, classes in Portuguese be instituted in our secondary and 
normal schools as part of practical modern language training, and that they be 
specially urged for all schools and colleges of commerce as linguistic prepara- 


tion of our young people for usefulness in commercial or representative ca- 
pacities in Hispanic America. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the teller, Dr. Beckman, showed that the following 
officers were elected: President, C. Scott Williams, Los Angeles; 
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Second Vice-President, E. C. Hills, Berkeley, Calif.; Third Vice- 
President, Grace E. Dalton, Kansas City, Mo.; Members of the Execu- 
tive Council for 1923, J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury, Vt.; for 1923- 
24, Maude R. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Mr. Williams then took the chair and made some appropriate 
remarks. It was then moved that a vote of thanks be given to the 
executive officers of the Association and the editor of Hispania for 
their work during the past year; after its approval the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 

Our new president, Mr. C. Scott Williams, is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, having received both his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees there. After graduating from Michigan he went to Santiago 
de Chile where he remained four years as teacher in the Instituto 
Internacional. Returning to the United States he attended the Uni- 
versities of Princeton and Oberlin as a graduate student and later 
taught a few years in the schools of Mexico. Mr. Williams is the 
translator of several books from English into Spanish. Since 1912 
he has been teaching Spanish in the schools of California and since 
1914 in the Hollywood High School. In 1921 Mr. Williams was 
third vice-president of our National Association and in 1921-1922 
president of the Los Angeles Chapter. 

ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

At this meeting two items of business were finished. The follow- 
ing persons were elected associate editors of Hispania: Alfred 
Coester, Stanford University, Cal.; George I. Dale, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; and Henry Grattan Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. Dr. Coester was appointed 
delegate to the convention of the Foreign Trade Council with 
expenses paid and accepted on condition that a place be given the 
Association on the official program of the convention. 


ALFRED COESTER. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A LETTER FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 
Fellow-Members : 


From the very first it has been the main purpose of our Association to 
secure the recognition of the cultural value of Spanish. The fact that the 
universities are coming to insist that the initial work of acquiring a working 
knowledge of it be done in the preparatory schools has served to further em- 
phasize the unity of interest between college and high school curricula. 
Without wishing for a moment to draw any dividing line, it seems to me that 
this is the year in which our enthusiasms and special efforts ought to be 
directed toward enlarging our membership among high school teachers, the 
studying of our special problems, and the promoting of a more detinite pro- 
fessional spirit among our colleagues. If we can all do something in each 
one of these three lines of effort, we shall have the most successful year of 
our history. You all know that en la unién hay fuersa and that el entusiasmo 
es contagioso. 

I am sure that the biggest attraction we have to offer to prospective mem- 
bers is our official organ, Hispania. If you will take the trouble to glance 
over the /ndex of Volumes I-V, just published, you will be surprised at the 
wealth of material placed at your disposal. Our secretary tells us that he 
could sell back numbers for double the price if he could supply the demand. 
You will also discover that there are many of those articles which you have 
not read. 

It takes some professional spirit to do justice to each number and read and 
digest all the good things it contains, but this is the finest possible incentive 
to the cultivation of the professional attitude toward our work. Here is 
where the real unity of interest lies between our high school and our uni- 
versity members. Very few of us have the leisure for intensive study ot 
Spanish authors, nor are we able to visit the larger libraries where the wealth 
of that literature can alone be found. Our colleagues, however, are bringing 
echoes of the best of it to our attention and making us hungry to delve into 
those treasures for ourselves. I admit frankly that Ramon del Valle-Inclan 
was not much more than a name to me, but when I heard the magniticent 
analysis and portrayal of his style and art which Professor Owen gave us 
in his paper read at the annual meeting, I straightway got a copy out of the 
city library of Cofre de Sdndalo and began to read it. | am sure that you 
will do the same when you read the paper in Hispania a little later. I ex- 
perienced the same intellectual hunger for a more extensive study of the 
works of Martinez Sierra after reading the excellent articles recently pub- 
lished in Hispania by Frances Douglas. 

No American teacher of Spanish who is alive and progressive can afford 
to do without the current discussions on matters relative to the teaching of 
Spanish prepared by his colleagues and appearing in our journal. The 
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bibliographies and splendid articles prepared by Mr. Dolan, Professors Hen- 
drix, Fitz-Gerald, Espinosa, Warshaw, Dale, Umphrey, Coester, Mr. Wilkins, 
and many others are of most vital interest to us all. If some of the wonderfut 
articles which our enthusiastic editor secures for us from the pen of 
Menéndez Pidal, Américo Castro, Navarro Tomas, Homero Seris, and other 
notable Hispanists seem to be a bit over the heads of some of us, we would 
not want to be without them, as we realize that we must grow if we are to 
keep alive and make our work live in the hearts of our pupils. 

In addition to all these things, of which we cannot have too much, there 
is still room for more good things in Hispania, and I should be delighted to 
see a larger number of articles appear in our magazine this year written by 
high school teachers and concerning the every day problems of the school 
room. It is not necessary that you write a twenty-page thesis to make a 
worthy contribution. An article of a single page may be of great suggestive- 
ness and a timely help to us all if it is the embodiment of a well-tested, per- 
sonal experience. The editor has told us repeatedly orally and in writing 
that the magazine belongs to the members of the Association and that we are 
responsible, as well as he and his associates, for what appears there. We are 
not limited to a given number of pages and it is essential that our organ be 
the medium through which we express ourselves in regard to our professional 
activities. 

The trouble with most of you is that you are too modest. It would be 
of great assistance to Professor Espinosa if you would let him know what 
material to go after and where to find it. I happen to know that some of 
the best things that have been written on methods of teaching had to be pried 
loose from the brain (or shall I say heart?) of some retiring teacher who did 
not realize that the secret of her success could be communicated to her col- 
leagues through the columns of our official organ. Please do not let these 
bright candles go on shining under a bushel. 

It is not at all strange that the teachers of Latin, mathematics or history 
do not feel the need of a special journal of education which deals with their 
class-room problems. Did this other difference ever come to your notice? 
When =z pupil meets his geometry teacher he does not feel called on to discuss 
with him the Pythagorean theorem, nor does he speak of the importance of 
the battle of Lundy’s Lane to his history teacher on the street; but every time 
he meets you or me he struggles to say something in Spanish. Our work is 
different, vitally different, and if we do not keep alive and keep growing by 
direct contact with each other and with the ever changing and growing prob- 
lem of teaching a living language, we will dry up like a mullen stalk and have 
a name to live and be “dead ones.” For that reason I never could be content 
to read any one else’s copy of Hispania. I carry mine in my briefcase to 
read on the street car and it often serves as a gas mask to defend me from 
the deadly yellow journal. 

Our Association has an enrollment of about 1400. There are seventeen 
local chapters, the last one to be welcomed being the Arizona Chapter, whose 
delegation was received at the annual meeting. Unfortunately, not all the 
members of the association are members of local chapters, and in many 
instances distance makes it impossible. Two things should be done this year: 
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the enrollment of each chapter should be largely increased and there should 
be more chapters organized. On this point the question is asked, How many 
members are necessary to form a chapter? If I may be allowed to answer, 
I should say three, one for president, one for secretary-treasurer, and a third 
for member-at-large. I am not joking. Three teachers of Spanish living 
within a few hours’ travel of each other can form the nucleus of a chapter 
and with the help of their copies of Hispanra hold some very profitable meet- 
ings and accomplish much toward promoting a healthy public spirit in favor 
of their subject. 

It seems to me that with the help of some good suggestions from here and 
there a plan might be worked out whereby our chapters could have a list of 
corresponding members who, on account of distance, cannot attend all the 
sessions, yet might obtain much profit from being connected with the chapter. 
What do you suggest? 

Before anything more about increasing our membership, I want to say a 
word of praise about my own local chapter. Speaking familiarly and in the 
school vernacular, it is the peppiest bunch of teachers I ever saw. When we 
have a meeting there are from 75 to 125 present, and more when we go out 
of town than when we stay in the big city. There were over a hundred 
present on the Saturday morning before Christmas to hear Mr. Wilkins’s 
paper read on “Educating the Educators.” We always have good programs 
with plenty of music, a fine address in Spanish, and a fellowship luncheon, 
at which we all chatter away in English like ordinary human beings. 

And yet there is a large minority of the teachers within our reach and 
even in the same buildings with us who are “not interested” in the work ot 
the chapter, though some of them are members of the association. This is the 
problem which we have to solve, and it seems to be a question of developing 
a professional spirit. I know that there is a wrong way and a right way to 
win these people, and here is where we need the help of every one who is 
willing to study the problem. We ought to have some sort of*a clearing- 
house for these questions other than the columns of our official organ, for 
plans and methods of this sort should be discussed and tried out before being 
published. There are some splendid initial suggestions in the paper by Mr. 
Wilkins above referred to and I should like to see a reprint of the article 
made and a copy sent to every teacher of Spanish in the country, and also 
placed in the hands of every school-board member, superintendent and college 
president. 

I do not know any better way to show my deep appreciation of the great 
honor which you have conferred upon me than to try to help discuss and solve 
some of these practical problems of the classroom and of the local chapters. 
Me pongo, pues, sin reserva alguna a sus Ordenes. 


C. Scotr WILLIAMs, 
President. 
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BENAVENTE WINS THE NOBEL PRIZE 


The Nobel prize in literature for 1922 has been awarded to Jacinto 
Benavente, the most distinguished contemporary Spanish dramatist, perhaps 
the greatest living dramatist of Europe. Other Spanish recipients of the 
honor who come to mind are Echegaray (literature), in 1904, and Ramon y 
Cajal (physiology and medicine), in 1906. It is all but incredible that Pérez 
Galdés should have been passed over year after year since 1901, when the 
prizes of the Nobel foundation were first awarded, and several lesser men 
chosen. 

Benavente was born in Madrid, August 12, 1866, the son of Mariano 
Benavente, a distinguished specialist in the diseases of children. He studied 
law at the University of Madrid, but abandoned his studies at the death of 
his father, in 1885, and for a time attached himself to a traveling circus, thus 
indulging a passion for acting that had manifested itself in him while still a 
child and which still continues. He has appeared before the public in several 
of his own plays and is, at the present moment, director of a theatrical com- 
pany which has been playing in Buenos Aires and Havana, and is expected to 
appear presently in New York. 

Benavente’s dramatic production is so vast and varied as to preclude any 
attempt at interpretation within brief limits. He has written approximately 
one hundred dramatic pieces, ranging from farce to tragedy. Most char- 
acteristic of his earlier work is the satirical comedy, dealing with Spanish 
upperclass society, e. g., Gente conocida (his first success), 1896, La comida 
de las fieras, 1898, and Lo cursi, 1901. In these plays plot is subordinated to 
characterization and both, perhaps overmuch, to the satirical intent. This 
latter element becomes less marked as his talent matures, and his field 
broadens to include many other genres, presenting most often keen, analytical 
studies of human nature, done without sentimentality, to be sure, but with 
perfect sympathy and justice, and with the most subtle insight into character 
and motive. He remains essentially an inquisitive and impartial observer of life, 
tolerant because he has seen and understood much, refusing to be surprised 
or shocked at the bad in humanity, because he sees equally the good, benevo- 
lently cynical at intervals. 

Benavente has done nothing to surpass the three great masterpieces, 
Seitiora Ama (1908), La malquerida (1913) and Campo de armifo (1916), 
although his more recent work shows no decline in his powers. Perhaps the 
most brilliant example of sheer wit and cleverness is the musical comedy, 
Mefistéfela (1918), a sort of burlesque of Faust. Very effective and touch- 
ing is the simply told but tragic story of Una sefiora (1920). 

The work of Benavente is bettter known to American readers and theater- 
goers than that of most contemporary Spaniards. The following have been 
translated into English: La Gobernadora, La noche del sdbado, La princesa 
Bebé, No fumadores, Rosas de otoio, Los malhechores del bien, La sonrisa 
de Gioconda, Los intereses creados, El marido de su viuda, El principe que 
todo lo aprendié en los libros, Campo de armito, and La ciudad alegre y 
confiada, 
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HOW MANY WORDS ARE THERE IN SPANISH? 


In a leading article of a daily newspaper the statement was recently made’ 


that the English language, exclusive of highly technical expressions, has 
200,000 words, while German has 80,000 words, Italian 75,000, French 30,000 
and Spanish only 20,000. Now, 1 possess a copy of a relatively small students’ 
Spanish dictionary, which, according to my count, has approximately 70,000 
Spanish words. This dictionary contains almost no archaic or rare words, 
and few highly technical expressions. The statement that Spanish has only 
20,000 words is, therefore, inaccurate. 

The large unabridged English dictionaries may contain 260,000 words, as 
they include most words that have been used in the English language since 
the sixteenth century, a period of four hundred years. A very large propor- 
tion of these words are obsolete or obsolescent. It would be interesting to 
learn how many words would be left if all obsolete words were removed from 
the unabridged English dictionaries. 

But, after all, the number of words that are collected in a dictionary does 
not throw much light on the number that are actually used. It has been esti- 
mated that the man of little education uses from 1,500 to 2,000 words, while 
the highly educated man, especially if he be a writer, may use from 5,000 to 
10,000. This is his active vocabulary. His passive vocabulary would be much 
larger. By passive vocabulary we mean the words that one uses rarely or 
never, but the meaning of which one knows more or less accurately when one 
hears them or sees them. It is a safe guess that the number of words an 
educated Englishman, North American, Frenchman, German, Italian, Spaniard 
or Spanish American uses differ very slightly. 

The Spanish language is spread so widely over the suriace of the earth 
and is spoken in so many countries that it has of necessity acquired a vast 
number of new words to express new ideas or to serve as names of new 
animals, plants, foodstuffs, etc. One dictionary that I possess has 12,000 such 
words, which are either new or are old words used in a new sense. In this 
respect, English and Spanish, as the languages of the two chief colonizing 
peoples of modern times, have added to their native stock more new words 
than have any of thé other languages of western Europe. 

I have been struck repeatedly by the fact that while one language will 
have separate words for things that differ only slightly in meaning, another 
language will have only one word for these same things. Thus, for instance, 
in Spanish fire in general is fuego, while an open fire in the grate is /umbre 
or candela and a fire, meaning a building on fire, is incendio. In the expression 
bedroom, the Spanish for room is habitacién, cuarto, or alcoba—these all differ 
slightly in meaning; in drawing-room room is sala, while when one says eight- 
room house room is piesa. Why do the Spaniards feel.the need of using so 
many words to express fire or room, while English gets along with fewer? I 
do not know. In other cases, English uses two or more words where Spanish 
uses only one. 

An exact count of the number of spoken words in the active vocabulary 
of human beings would give most interesting results, but it would be very 
difficult to make. The number would differ with every individual. As a rule, 
the more a man has traveled and read and mingled with other people, the 
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larger his active vocabulary will be. A count of the words used by an author 
in his published writings is not a true index of his active vocabulary, as 
writers are forever copying words or expressions which they have heard or 
read but which may not enter into their active vocabulary at all. Shakespeare 
is reported to have used the surprisingly large number of fifteen thousand 
words. I wonder what proportion of these words he could use in conversation— 
probably not more than half of them—, but this is pure guessing. 

When it comes to comparing the number of words in two languages, many 
almost insuperable difficulties appear. Shall we omit all obsolete words, and 
if we do, which words are obsolete? A word may be obsolete in one part of 
the country and in common use in another part, as, for instance, the word 
pail, which is obsolete in some of our southeastern states. Shall each of 
certain words be counted as one word or as more than one word? A sucker 
is one who sucks. A shoot from the lower part of a plant, which sucks up 
the plant’s sap, is called a sucker. In the United States, one who is easily 
duped is often spoken of as a sucker. There is a certain species of fish that 
sucks—or is supposed to suck—its food from the bottom of the water, and 
which is therefore very properly called a sucker. And the people of Illinois— 
whether they are fond of these suckers or not, I do not know—are called 
suckers. Now, shall we count sucker as one word or as five? Both phonetically 
and etymologically it is one word, but if we should translate it into Spanish, we 
should certainly have to use five separate words. These are only a few of the 
complications that appear when one undertakes to make an accurate study of 
the number of words in use in a given language or to compare the number of 
words in each of two languages. Just how many words are used in English 
and in Spanish no one knows, but I am of the opinion that the number used in 
the, two languages does not differ greatly. 


E. C. Hits. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF MEXICAN LITERATURE 
IN THE GARCIA LIBRARY 


During the past year the University of Texas has acquired a collection 
which is of especial interest to those interested in Spanish America, for it 
contains, not only one of the rarest collections of Mexicana known, but is 
especially rich in basic materials for the study of Mexican literature. This 
library—the fruit of more than twenty years search for materials which 
would tell the true history of Mexico—belonged formerly to Genaro Garcia, 
at one time the director of the. National Museum of Mexico, but better 
known as the writer and editor of some fifty volumes which deal with the 
history of Mexico. His death in 1920*made necessary the sale of his 
library, which was purchased by the University of Texas at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

At this time it is impossible to give a complete account of the section 
which is devoted to Mexican literature, as all of this is still uncatalogued, 
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but some general idea may be of interest. The period from 1520 to 1920 
is covered by approximately three thousand volumes. For the sixteenth 
century only reproductions and a few manuscripts have been noted as yet. 
But from 1600 until the close of the revolutionary period, scarcely an 
imprint mentioned by Medina in his comprehensive work, La IJmprenta 
en México, is missing. Indeed here are many which were unknown to 
Medina, and which will furnish an interesting supplement to his work. 
Among the items of special interest are the collections of poems which 
were offered in the prize competitions at the University of Mexico, the 
numerous poems inspired by the arrival of various viceroys, and _ the 
poems which have an historical interest. Even rarer are the three volumes 
of the first edition of the poetical works of Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz. 
The first editions of her prose works are also present. 

For the revolutionary period the collection is probably unequaled. 
Such men as Aleman, Agreda y Sanchez, and Andrade, collected the 
material which was later bought by Garcia. Bound in parchment, many 
volumes which appear to contain a single work, will be found to contain 
as many as a hundred different articles written and printed during the 
revolutionary period, some in Spain, some in Mexico, others in South 
America. Among these are collections of poems, some published singly, 
some in series, picked up here and there by some _ bibliophile and 
preserved for future students of this period of American life. The 
material for a study of Fernandez de Lizardi may suggest the unminded 
wealth of the collection. In addition to the various editions of his better 
known works, such as the Periquillo and the Quixotita, there are hundreds 
of other publications—single articles, newspapers, broadsides, and other 
books. Certainly no bibliography of this writer could be considered com- 
plete until the scattered material written by him, which this collection 
contains, had been examined. 

From 1821 on the collection contains all the well known works of 
Mexican writers, and many others which may deserve a better fate than 
has been accorded them. One group of about a thousand unbound volumes 
was bought by Garcia from the editor of El Tiempo—these were auto- 
graphed copies which had been sent for reviewal. There are perhaps a 
hundred volumes in manuscript—dramas, poems, and a few in prose. 

To call attention to the literary material without mentioning the other 
fields which the collection touches would be manifestly unfair. Here are 
old missals, rich in the illuminations of the Middle Ages, which were 
printed before America was discovered; old geographies which show North 
America as a mere speck on the map; text books of European and Mexican 
schools in the sixteenth and seventeenth ‘centuries; first editions of such 
works as Thomas More's Utopia, decorated by Holbein and autographed 
by the first bishop of Mexico; broad sides of Lope de Vega; documents 
concerning Spain in the seventeenth century unknown to bibliographers ;— 
all of which serve merely as background for the real core of the collection— 
Mexican history. In this field there is almost everything known pertaining 
to Mexico, from the picture writing of the Aztecs to the present day. In 
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addition to the bound books, there are approximately four hundred thousand 
pages of manuscripts, many of which formed the private archives of the 
presidents of Mexico. In this section are letters of Hidalgo, Morelos, 
Guerrero, and Iturbide, as well as the first draft of the Plan de Iguala. 

It is the hope of the University of Texas to print a catalogue of the 
Garcia Library as soon as practicable. In the meantime inquiries concern- 
ing special items will be welcomed. Requests for transcripts of rare 
books and manuscripts have already been furnished to specialists from 
New York to Mexico City. The enthusiasm of various specialists who 
have examined the collection leaves small room to doubt that the Garcia 
Library is one of the most valuable collections of Hispanic-American 
history and literature to be found in the United States. 

J. R. Sper 
UNIveRSITY OF TEXAS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT 


CoM MITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


In pursuance of the by-laws of our constitution the president begs to 
announce the appointment of the following committee to make nominations 
for the officers of our Association for the year 1924: 

Mr. George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles High School, chairman. 

Miss Elizabeth Campbell, High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Arthur L. Owen, University of Kansas. 

Mrs. Medora L. Ray, Washington Irving High School, New York. 

C. Scotr WILLIAMS, 
President. 


New AssociaTE EpItors 


By vote of the Executive Council, the following persons have been ap- 
pointed Associate Editors of Hispania for the term 1923-1925: 

Professor Alfred Coester, Stanford University. 

Professor George Irving Dale, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. Scorr WIttraMs, 
President. 














THE SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGNERS OF THE 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS, 
MADRID, 1923 
THE ELEVENTH SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGNERS 


The Eleventh Summer Session (1922) for foreign students in Madrid was 
most successful. There were registered 132 students of various nationalities. 
Mr. Charles P. Wagner of the University of Michigan, representing the 
American teachers of Spanish; D. José Rodriguez Carracido, President of the 
University of Madrid, as the representative of the Spanish Government; and 
D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, representing D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, President 
of the Session, delivered addresses at the inaugural exercises. The well-known 
poet José Moreno Villa read some of his excellent poetry, and the pianist 
Verdién interpreted with masterly skill works of the Spanish composers 
Albéniz, Falla, and Granados. Parties, concerts, and dances were held 
frequently in honor of the visitors. There were several lectures in addi- 
tion to those included in the regular program. The special lecture of 
D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal was upon the topic Los Juglares en Espana. 
D. Eugenio Lopez-Aydillo interviewed several professors and_ students, 
and published in the daily paper, Heraldo de Madrid, a series of very interest- 
ing articles on the aims and scope of the Session. 


THE TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGNERS 


July 9 to August 4, 1923. 

Purpose and Arrangement of the Session. This Session is organized 
by the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, an institution established by the Junta 
para Ampliacion de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, and devoted to teaching and research work 
on History, Philology, Art, and Spanish Institutions. Valuable assistance is 
lent by the University of Madrid and other Spanish educational centers. The 
Session is supervised by D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal as President of the 
C. E. H.*, and placed under the immediate direction of D. Tomas Navarro 
Tomas, Director of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. The aim is 
to offer to foreigners who are engaged in teaching Spanish, or who wish to 
become familiar with our language and literature, an opportunity of extending 
their knowledge by means of a brief, intensive, and well-ordered cycle of 
lectures and practical classes, given by specialists in their respective fields. 
The instruction is supplemented by lectures on the history, fine arts, geography, 
and social life of Spain, and by visits to places of interest in and about 
Madrid. This Session, by virtue of the eleven years’ experience and the 
constant advise received from eminent American and English scholars and 
educators, has reached a high standard of instruction, both scientific and prac- 
tical, completely suited to the needs of English-speaking persons. The program 


*C. E. H.: Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
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for 1923 marks a considerable improvement over those of previous years. 
Academic work will begin on Monday, July 9, at 8:30 A. M. This same day 
at 10 P. M. the inaugural ceremonies will take place in the presence of the 
Director of the Session, the President of the University of Madrid, and the 
eminent poet Juan Ramon Jiménez who will give a reading of poems. 


GENERAL COURSE 
LECTURES 


The Cid in History and Literature. Lecture by D. Ramon Mendénez 
Pidal, Professor of Romanic Philology in the University of Madrid; Director 
of the C. E. H.; member of the Reales Academias Espafiola y de la Historia, 
Institut de France, Hispanic Society of America, and British Academy; Doctor 
honoris causa of Oxford University, University of Toulouse; etc. 


Don Quixote and Don Juan. Lecture by D. José Ortega y Gasset, Pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics in the University of Madrid, essayist, foremost speaker 
of modern Spain. 


Critical Resumé of Spanish Literature: Representative Works and 
Authors of Each Epoch. Ten lectures by D. Felipe Morales de Setién, 
Associate of the C. E. H., and Professor of Spanish Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Historical Survey of the Spanish Language, with Special Attention to 
Certain Questions of Syntax, Vocabulary, Phrases, and Peculiar Sayings 
and Idioms. Ten lectures by D. Damaso Alonso, Associate of the C. E. H. 
and Assistant Professor of Spanish in the University of Berlin. 


Spanish Phonetics Specially Applied to the Practical Teaching of 
Pronunciation. Ten lectures (illustrated) by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, 
Director of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. 


Spanish Art: Summary of Artistic Life in Spain. Four lectures (illus- 
trated) by D. Elias Tormo, Professor of the History of Art and Vice- 
President of the University of Madrid, Member of the Reales Academias de 
Bellas Artes y de la Historia. 


Significance of El Greco in Spanish Painting. Illustrated lecture by 
D. Manuel B. Cossio, Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Madrid, 
Director of the National Pedagogical Museum, art critic and author of El 
Greco, the standard work on this painter. 


History of Spain. Three lectures by D. Enrique Pacheco de Leyva, 
Associate of the C. E. H. and Corresponding Member of the Real Academia 
de la Historia. 


Characterization of the Spanish Geographical Divisions. Two lectures 
(illustrated) by D. Juan Dantin Cereceda, Associate of the C. E. H. and 
Professor of Geography in the Institute of San Isidro of Madrid. 


Participation of the Spanish Woman in National Culture. Lecture by 
Srta. Maria de Maeztu y Whitney, President of the Residencia de Sefioritas 
of Madrid, Doctor of Laws honoris causa of Smith College. 
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Scientific Renaissance in Contemporary Spain. Lecture by D. Manuel 
G. Morente, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Madrid. 


Public Instruction in Spain. Lecture by D. Lorenzo Luzuriaga, Inspector 
of Primary Instruction and Member of the National Pedagogical Museum. 


PRACTICAL CLASSES 


Practice of Syntax and Grammatical Comment, on selected texts from 


modern authors. Ten hours, by several professors under the direction of 
D. Damaso Alonso. 


Exercises in Translation. Weekly exercises to be done by the students 
outside of the class-room in connection with the classes on Syntax, and sub- 
mitted to the professors for correction and comment. For translation from 
English into Spanish, selections from Robert Louis Stevenson; from Spanish 
into English, from Benito Pérez Galdos. 


Practice of Vocabulary, on conversational themes concerning phases of 


ordinary daily life. Ten hours, by several professors under the direction of 
D. Felipe Morales de Setién. 


Exercises in Composition, on impressions of travel, excursions, visits, and 
lectures. Weekly outside exercises in connection with the classes on 
Vocabulary. 

Exercises in Dictation, with explanation of the essential rules of Spanish 
Orthography. Weekly exercises in connection with the classes on Vocabulary. 


Practice of Phonetics and correction of defects of pronunciation. Twenty 
hours by several professors specially prepared for this work, under the direc- 


tion of D. Tomas Navarro Tomas. Text: Navarro Tomas, Manual de Pro- 
nunciacién Espanola. 


Exercises in Phonetic Transcription, gradually following the questions 
explained in the General Lecture Course on Spanish Phonetics. 


Weekly out- 
side exercises in connection with the classes in Phonetics. 


The Session will place special emphasis on the necessity on the part of the 
students of using only Spanish in and outside of the class-room. The use of 
other languages at any time will be strongly discouraged. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


These courses are elective. Their purpose is to deal with certain subjects 


in a more specialized manner than the required General Course permits. 
Students may register in any of these courses, in connection with the General 
Course. They will be held at different hours in order to avoid conflict. 


1. Contemporary Spanish Novel. Ten lessons by Srta. Matilde Huici, 
Professor of the Instituto-Escuela of Madrid. 


2. Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Poets. Ten lessons by 
D. Enrique Diez-Canedo, Professor of the Central School of Languages, 


Secretary of the Bureau of Spanish Cultural Relations in the Ministry of 
State, eminent poet, Literary Editor of El Sol. 
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3. Study of Intonation in the Spanish Language, with comparative 
examples from other languages. Ten lessons by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas. 


4. Spanish Popular Music: Regional Songs and Dances, with musical 
examples. Ten lessons by D. Eduardo Martinez Torner, composer and critic 
of music. 

5. Practical Course in Commercial Spanish. Twenty lessons by 
D. José A. Tora, Chief Accountant of the National Mint. 


Excursions and Visits. On week-end there will be excursions to Segovia, 
La Granja, Toledo and the Escorial. The Royal Palace, the Royal Armory, 
the National Archeological Museum and the Prado Gallery will also be 
be visited. Excursions and visits will be under the direction of the well-known 
experts, D. Elias Tormo D. Francisco Barnés, D. Pedro Blanco, D. Francisco 
J. Sanchez Cantén and D. Ricardo de Orueta. Admittance to the principal 
Museums of Madrid will be free for students of the Session. 


Formation of Groups. To intensify the personal work of the student, as 
many groups as are necessary will be organized in order that there may be no 
more than ten persons in each group. To accomplish this, a previous classifica- 
tion is indispensable. Persons arriving after the beginning of the Session may 
attend the Lectures from the date of their registration, but will have to wait 
until the following day for entrance into the Practical Classes. 


Distribution of Time. Lectures and Practical Classes of the General 
Course will be given Monday to Friday from 8:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M., leav- 
ing Saturday and Sunday free for rest, visits to museums, and excursions 
outside Madrid. The afternoon hours, most suitable for visits to shops, parks, 
and general attractions of the city, will be free. The Special Courses, however, 
will be scheduled for the afternoon, but leaving free the most convenient 
hours for visits to the city and general relaxation. One of the lectures of the 
General Course will be given each Monday from 10 to 11 P. M., except the first 
Monday, which is devoted to the inaugural exercises. On Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, literary and artistic festivals, dramatics, concerts, informal 
parties, and dances will be given by the Residencia in honor of the visitors. 
There will be one holiday, July 25, St. James’s Day, the classes of this day 
being given on Saturday, July 28. At the beginning of the Session a program 
will be published detailing the activities of each day. 


Certificates of Attendance. Students who have attended not less than 
sixty hours of lectures, practical classes, excursions, and visits, may obtain a 
Certificate of Attendance. Each excursion-day counts for six hours of 
attendance. 


Final Examinations for the Diploma. In order to obtain the Diploma de 
Suficiencia certifying an adequate knowledge of the Spanish Language, it will 
be necessary to pass the following final tests: I. Dictation of a Spanish 
passage; 20 minutes. II. Translation, into one’s own language, of a Spanish 
passage with the help of a pocket-dictionary; 1 hour. III. Translation into 
Spanish of a passage in one’s own language with the help of a_ pocket- 
dictionary; 1 hour. IV. An original composition, without the aid of a dic- 
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tionary, on one of the subjects of Spanish Literature explained in the Session, 
and selected from three proposed by the tribunal; 2 hours. V. Phonetic 
transcription of a Spanish passage with the aid of the Manual de Pro- 
nunciacién; 1% hours. Due consideration will be given to the work performed 
during recitations. Those students will obtain the Diploma who receive a grade 
above 60, the maximum being 100. Students desiring credit for Special Courses 
must pass other written tests on the subjects taken. The value of the Diploma 
is fully recognized in foreign countries. The University of Columbia and 
other institutions give credit for it. An attempt will be made by the Instituto 
de las Espafias and The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, to 
obtain a standardized credit in all universities and colleges of America. 
Tuition Fees and Other Expenses. Persons intending to register should 
make application as soon as possible, to facilitate arrangements for the Session. 
Fees for Summer Session. 
Fee for Special Courses (elective) 
Certificate of Attendance 
Diploma de Suficiencia.. 


125 pesetas 

30 pesetas for each course 

. 5 pesetas* 

10 pesetas* 

Fees to be paid in Madrid on receipt of the registration card. They may 

also be sent by draft before the opening of the Session, in which case the 

registration card will be forwarded. Persons who arrive aiter the first two 

weeks, will pay the fee of 75 pesetas, irrespective of the time of arrival. 

Other voluntary expenses are thase connected with excursions and purchase 
of a few books, which do not usually exceed 200 pesetas. 


Lodging in Hotels and Boarding-Houses. The cost of board and lodging 
in Madrid varies from 8 to 20 pesetas daily in second-class hotels and boarding- 
houses. First-class hotels command higher rates. The management of the 
Session furnishes lists, but does not hold itself responsible. Students are 
advised to go to a hotel upon arrival, and later, from the list offered by the 
Secretary’s office, to find a permanent place. 


Residencia de Estudiantes. All the lectures and classes of the Session 
will be held at the Residencia de Estudiantes, situated in the most modern and 
fashionable part of the city. The Residencia, an official institution, now 
occupying splendid new buildings, is open to both sexes from June 15 to 
September 15, and has single and double (two beds) rooms, baths, shower- 
baths, medical attention, well-equipped classes and laboratories, a library with 
several thousand volumes, gardens, and athletic fields. About fifty Spanish 
professors and students live there, making necessary the use of Spanish. At 
the tables several Spanish persons will maintain conversation in Spanish. The 
use of Spanish will be strictly enforced at all times, penalizing those who 
break this rule. The price of board and lodging varies from 14 to 20 pesetas 
a day. There are two types of rooms: (a) for one person, 20 pesetas a day; 
for two, 16 pesetas each. (b) for one person, 17 pesetas; for two, 14 each. 
This represents a small increase which has been deemed advisable in order to 
give better service. Meals will be of excellent quality and adapted as far as 


*To be paid at the end of the Session only by students who make application for 
these documents. 
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possible to the tastes and habits of the foreign visitors. Students should have 
their correspondence addressed to the Residencia de Estudiantes, Calle del Pinar 
19, Madrid, Spain. Persons who wish to reserve rooms in the Residencia are 
requested to make application as soon as possible. 


Secretary, Exchange of Conversation, Private Lessons. The Secretaria 
de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Almagro 26, hotel, Madrid, 4 (after July 1, 
in the Residencia de Estudiantes, Pinar. 19, Madrid) will answer any inquiries 
from prospective students. During the Session, the Secretary, Srta. Matilde 
Huici, has office hours for consultation, supply of railway tickets, arrange- 
ment of itineraries, etc. Arrangements for private tutoring or exchange of 
conversation can thus be made, also for instruction in dancing, music, painting 
or other subjects the student may desire. 


General Information. Services Without Charge of the Instituto de 
las Espafias, as Official Representative of the Centro de Estudios His- 
téricos in the United States. Persons who are interested in travel and study 
in Spain, whether in conducted groups or under their own arrangements, and 
who wish to register provisionally for the Session; those who wish to 
reserve rooms in the Residencia (by means of a deposit of $5); to obtain 
lodging in boarding-houses or hotels, estimates of total expenses, advice on 
itineraries, data about conditions in Spain, letters of introduction, or any 
additional information, should address 


PROF. JOAQUIN ORTEGA, 
(In charge of the Division “Studies in Spain” in the Instituto de las Espafias) 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
MADISON, WIS. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid 
Autumn Session: October 8 to December 19, 1923 
Winter Session: January 14 to March 27, 1924 
Spanish Phonetics Epecially Applied to the Practical Teaching of 
Pronunciation. Twenty lessons by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director of 
the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. 


Spanish Language: Historic Phonetics, Morphology, Syntax and Lexi- 
cography. Twenty lessons by D. Américo Castro, Professor of Spanish 
Literature in the University of Madrid. 


Spanish Literature: First Part (Middle Ages and the Renaissance) 
during the Autumn Session; Second Part (From the Golden Age to 
Romanticism) during the Winter Session. Twenty lessons in each Session by 
D. Antonio G. Solalinde, Professor of the C. E. H. 


Commercial Spanish. Twenty lessons by D. José A. Tora, Chief Account- 
ant of the National Mint. 


Practical Classes, on reading of texts, conversation, and pronunciation. 
Thirty lessons. In connection with these classes there will be exercises in 
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composition, translation, and phonetic transcription. 


The students will be 
divided into small groups. 


Special Courses. Supplementary courses of ten lectures each will be organ- 
ized for Spanish Art (architecture, sculpture, painting), Music, Single 
Periods of Spanish Literature, Special Study of Spanish Intonation, etc. 
Detailed programs will be ready in March, and sent to any address upon 
request. 

Hours of Classes. Definite schedule is announced later. 
are held every day except Saturdays from 5 to 8 P. M. 

Certificates. 
given. 


Usually classes 


At the end of each term certificates of attendance will be 
Certificates of scholarship will be awarded upon examination. 

Registration Fees. Each course: 40 pesetas. Special courses: 30 pesetas. 
Students may elect any of the courses offered, but a minimum of three courses 
is required to have a right to the certificate. 


Information. For information, registration, etc., please apply to the 
SECRETARIA DEL CURSO PARA EXTRANJEROS, Almagro 26, hotel, 
Madrid, 4, or to PROF. JOAQUIN ORTEGA (in charge of the Division 
“Studies in Spain” in the Instituto de las Espafas) UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
MADISON, WIS. 

President 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


Secretary 
ANTONIO G. SOLALINDE 




















THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


THe New York Cuapter.—The first meeting of the school year was 
held on the 14th of October at the School of Mines building of Columbia 
University. The principal address of the evening was given by Professor 
Federico de Onis of Columbia University on the life and work of the dis- 
tinguished Spanish writer Azorin. 

At the session of November 11th Miss Brita Horner and other members 
of the local chapter who spent the summer in Mexico presented an unusu- 
ally interesting exhibit of Mexican realia such as might be used in the 
Spanish class-room. The exhibit consisted largely of drawn work, blankets, 
rugs, filigree, pottery, toys and trinkets of all sorts, postal cards, etc. Miss 
Horner also gave a most interesting account of her experiences at the 
summer session of the University of Mexico which was attended by many 
American teachers and students and made an eloquent plea for a more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of North Americans for our southern 
neighbors. 

The program of this meeting ended with an address by Professor 
Federico de Onis who gave courses in Spanish literature at the Mexican 
summer session on the educational and economic problems of Mexico. 


Tue Texas CuHapter.—The officers for the year, elected in the spring 
of 1922 are the following: Mr. Charles Qualia, President; Miss Dorothy 
Schons, Vice-President; Miss Pella Phips, Recording Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Miss Lillian Webster, Corresponding Secretary. 

The first meeting for the fall was held October 16 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Spell. Mr. Spell is instructor in Spanish at the University 
of Texas. The principal address of the meeting was given by Miss Schons 
who spoke of her summer trip to Porto Rico. To her interesting account 
of the country and the work of the summer school there she added an 
interesting exhibit of Porto Rican realia, especially work made by the 
natives of the island. 

The program closed with reviews of Spanish textbooks by Professor 
C. M. Montgomery of the University of Texas. 


Tue Lake Erte Cuapter.—Under the auspices of the Lake Erie Chapter 
organized in May, 1921, the members of the Spanish classes of the Chatau- 
qua Summer School enjoyed an evening last August in Alumni Hall of 
the Chatauqua Library and Scientific Circle. Although of greatly varying 
age and degrees of progress in Spanish, all entered heartily into the spirit 
of the songs and games. The principal speaker of the evening was Miss 
Nettie Wilbur, formerly a teacher in a private school of South America. 
Miss Maude R. Babcock of Dunkirk High School, New York, and member 
of the Executive Council of our national Association gave a brief account 
of the Pan-American Conference of Women held in Baltimore. 

Refreshments were provided in the tea-room by the generous hospitality 
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of Mr. C. E. Yates of Colgate University. Five new members were 
enrolled in our Association. 


Tue Kansas CuHapter.—El dia de la lengua was celebrated with an all 
day meeting at the University of Kansas last April. Sixty members of the 
Association were in attendance. The meeting given in the morning was 
of a pedagogical nature; the afternoon session was devoted to commemorat- 
ing Cervantes’ death and to the inauguration of the Kansas branch of the 
Instituto de las Espafias. In the evening after the banquet the comedia 
La Rosina es fragil was presented. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Kansas Chapter and of the Spanish 
Round Table was held on October 20 in the Academic High School, Topeka. 
Seventy members were present. A luncheon was served at noon in Pel- 
letiére’s Tea Room, after which palabras de sombremesa were pronounced 
by Mr. Julio Valdés, Mr. C. Montoliu and Professor José M. Osma. 

Professor Arthur L. Owen of the University read a scholarly paper on 
Spanish Literature in which he emphasized the necessity of teaching Spanish 
Literature, even to our elementary classes. A committee was then appointed, 
with Miss Agnes Brady as chairman, to investigate what is being done 
in the elementary classes throughout the state and to ascertain also to what 
extent the teaching of Spanish literature is feasible. 

Miss Violetta Garrett gave an interesting and informal talk on her 
summer spent in Spain. This was followed by a delightfully realistic dis- 
cussion on Mexico and the University of Mexico by Miss Katherine Red- 
ding. Miss Olinda Meeker then read an interesting paper entitled “The 
Place of Spanish Conversation in the Classroom.” The last number on the 
program was an address by the President of the chapter, Professor José 
M. Osma, who gave a most sympathetic and eloquent address on Spanish 
culture and its influence on the various peoples of the old and new world. 

The aims and purposes of the national Association were explained by 
Professor Thomas A. FitzGerald. A business meeting followed and the 
following officers were elected for the year 1922—1923: President, José 
M. Osma; Vice-President, Miss Marie Crawford; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Zeline Morell. 


Tue CoLtumsBus CHaprer.—The Columbus Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish held the first meeting of the year at 
the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, on the 28th of October. The first speech 
of the meeting was by Professor William S. Hendrix of the Ohio State 
University, who addressed the members on various matters of interest to 
the chapter and the national Association. Following this address interesting 
accounts of their travels through Spain and their summer school work 
were given by Mr. G. N. Graham and Mr. R. L. Grismer, both instructors 
in Spanish at Ohio State University. 

The officers of the Columbus Chapter for the present year are: Presi- 
dent, Professor William S. Hendrix; Vice-President, Miss Grace Ander- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. D. P. Rotunda; Corresponding Secretary, 


Miss Stella M. Reel. Miss Reel is teacher of Spanish at East High School. 
Columbu:, Ohio. 
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THe Arizona CHapter.—The Spanish Section of the Arizona State 
Teachers Association met at the University of Arizona, Tucson, in Room 
510, Liberal Arts Building on the 28th of November, 1922. The meeting 
was called to order by the Chairman, Mrs. P. M. Bogan and it was voted 
to form a State chapter of The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish. Twenty-three members were enrolled in the new chapter. A 
Constitution was adopted, and the following officers were elected: Miss 
Eddy, Phoenix High School, President; Miss Ethel Brown, Nogales, Vice- 
President; Miss Ruth Brown, Phoenix, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
P. M. Bogan, Tucson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss Helen S. Nicholson, Asst. Prof. of Spanish in the University of 
Arizona then read a very interesting paper on “Minimum Requirements 
in High School Spanish,” and following the discussion of this paper a 
committee was appointed to work out a tentative Two Year Course of 
Study for the use of High Schools in Arizona. The Chairman of this 
Committee selected the following members as assistants: Miss Eddy, 
Phoenix; Miss Edwards, Phoenix; Miss Celaya, Chandler; Mrs. Bogan, 
Tucson. The Committee met the following day and have prepared a Course 
of Study which will be mailed to all members not later than December 15, 
1922. It was also decided to prepare for publication at an early date, 
under the auspices of the new Arizona Chapter, an active vocabulary for 
the use of Spanish students. 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—It takes a luncheon to bring out the 
members of this chapter. On May 27 the regular meeting took the form 
of a luncheon with 35 guests present. Professor Espinosa was toastmaster, 
and Sr. Garcia Huidobro, consul for Chile and Miss Montiel of Costa Rica 
were the guests of honor. Sr. Huidobro has proved a most unselfish 
friend to the chapter, having come to our rescue several times in a most 
genial and generous manner. At this meeting he spoke to us on the Art 
of Chile and Miss Montiel on Costa Rican Literature. 

The Chapter held two sessions during the Institute in October. One 
session was given up to reports on Mexico by teachers who had attended 
the Summer School in Mexico. Miss Mary Miller illustrated her talk with 
many interesting objects which she had brought with her. Sr. Huidobro 
again delighted us with an address on Chilean Poets. The second session 
was devoted to two addresses, one on South American Poets by Prof. E. 
C. Hills, University of California, and the other by Prof. Rudolph Schevill, 
also of the University of California. 

One of the most successful meetings of the year was held December 
2. At this meeting Mrs. Cornish gave us a glimpse of the familiar poets 
of Spain of the Romantic Period in the 19th century. She did not enumer- 
ate authors and their works, but took us to some of their intimate circles 
where the poets exchanged their views and lived their life. Miss Berroeta 
traced the feminist movement in Chile from the early traditional begin- 
nings down to our day, showing the evolution of the rigid, meager life of 
the woman of Chile to the times when she took her place by her brother 
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and became a member of the University, claiming her right of sharing in 
his intellectual, professional, economic and social life. This talk was very 
illuminating and met with a very enthusiastic group of listeners. Miss 
Jacobs of the Stanford High School presented in a codrdinated whole 
the various interesting bits of her trip to Spain. She had brought with 
her some souvenirs of her visit, in the shape of lace, embroidery, Toledo 
jewelry and a number of card-board dolls that were a fine illustration of 
well-known types, one being a member of a “Confraternity” seen in the 
Procession of Holy Week in Seville. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be an open meeting where 
every one will bring his or her own problem of whatever nature it may be. 


Tue Los ANGeLes CHApTER.—On November 4 the Santa Ana High School 
entertained the Modern Language Association of Southern California in the 
most charming manner. In the morning the French and Spanish sections met 
separately, coming together again for luncheon and a short business mieeting. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish was called to order by Miss Merriman, the president, at 11:15 in the 
Music Hall of the Santa Ana High School. After the reading of the minutes, 
two Spanish songs were sung by a group of students of Miss Ruth Frothing- 
ham, who played the accompaniments. An interesting talk on Juan de Dios 
Pesa was then given by Mrs. Hubbard of the University of California Southern 
Branch. This talk was of a first-hand nature, being based on intimate ac- 
quaintance with the author’s family. After a discussion of plans for the 
December meeting, at which time the Los Angeles Chapter would be host to 
the National Association, the meeting was adjourned. 

About 120 members enjoyed the luncheon which followed the French and 
Spanish section meetings, Miss Estelle Tennis, the president, presiding in her 
usual happy manner. A delightful program which had been prepared for the 
occasion follows: 

1. Two Spanish songs sung with great spirit and skill by Miss Ruth 
Frothingham. 

2. A few words of welcome by Superintendent J. H. Cranston. 

3. A Spanish dance by Miss Josephine Rodriguez. 

4. Another speech of welcome by Mr. D. K. Hammond, principal of 
Santa Ana High School. 

5. A violin solo by Miss Emma Hardy. 

6. A most able and comprehensive address on “This Matter of Language” 
by Dr. H. R. Brush of the University of California Southern Branch. 


Gracia FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS. 
New Urtrecut Hicu ScHoot, 
New York City 








